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EASTER BRANDY 


REF. STACK & 


HE WAS JUST A CHILD—NO WONDER HE COULDN'T 
UNDERSTAND THE ASTONISHING CHANGE IN JOSKA 





Ww I was quite a small child, 
I once spent the spring in a 
village with my aunt. It was a 
large, prosperous Hungarian vil- 
lage. Around the marketplace 
stood about ten one-story country 
mansions with heavily curtained 
windows. The house of the Protes- 
tant minister, with its trails of wild 
roses, stood between the Catholic 
Church and the Calvinist Church. 
In Kossuth Street was the chem- 
ist’s shop, in the chemist’s house. 
Our house was at the end of the 
village. It was more than a house, 
almost a little castle. My Aunt 
Sophie farmed eight hundred 
acres in the district. 

Easter was approaching; in the 
courtyard the mulberries were 
quite green, and the geese were 
already pecking the fresh green 
grass on the slopes of the ditches. 

On Easter Monday morning 
Aunt Sophie got the “sprinkler” 
ready. She carefully washed out a 
little medicine bottle and filled it 
with water, made white and cloudy 
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with eau de cologne. Then she tied 
a piece of muslin over the mouth 
of the bottle. 

**Now, my dear,” she said, “go 
and sprinkle the girls so that they 
won’t wither away.” 

I took the bottle and smelled it. 
It was a good fresh, piercing water- 
smell, with a slight hint of soap. 

Aunt Sophie looked me over 
once more. I was wearing my best 
clothes. She combed my hair, set 
my frill straight, and tied my shoe 
laces. 

On the verandah she said: 

“Now you can go. Take good 
care of the child, Jéska.” 

jJéska was the son of the old 
coachman. We called him “‘Little 
Coachy.” It had been settled that 
he was to accompany me on my 
sprinkling round. For I was still 
very small, scarcely five years old. 
They were afraid to trust me out 
alone, and I was afraid myself— 
afraid of the gander, the dog, the 
cow, and the gypsy urchins. It 
was unthinkable for me to venture 
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into the village entirely alone. 

This Jéska—he must have been 
about twenty years old—was a 
kind, intelligent peasant boy. 
Dressed in dark blue, with his 
boots wonderfully polished, and 
his hat pulled down jauntily over 
his eyes, he was waiting on the 
verandah until I should be ready. 
In honor of the holiday everything 
about him shone. When he took 
my hand a smell of boot polish 
and brand new cloth rose from 
him. 

There was no one at the Catho- 
lic priest’s to sprinkle; so we went 
first to the Calvinist minister’s 
house because he had a little girl. 
The minister’s wife kissed me. I 
sprinkled her and then the little 
girl from the mouth of the muslin- 
covered bottle. I was given two 
eggs, one red and one blue. I put 
them both in the front of my sai- 
lor blouse. 

The minister set down his pipe. 
He took from his desk a two-liter 
green bottle and a little liqueur 
glass. He went to Jéska on the 
verandah, where he was dutifully 
waiting for me, the hens pecking 
around his boots. 

“Here, my boy, have a little 
Easter plum brandy!” 

Jéska politely doffed his hat and 
tossed down the drink. 

The minister smiled graciously: 
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**Will you have another sip?” 

Jéska doffed his hat again. He 
drank the second glass and cleared 
his throat. Then we thanked them 
nicely and went on. 

Everywhere it was the same as 
at the Calvinist minister’s. Every- 
one was dressed up in his Sunday 
best, sitting in state, and waiting 
for visitors. On the table in each 
house was a huge dish of Easter 
eggs, blue, red, green, and golden- 
bronze. Beside the eggs, covered 
with a cloth, were the walnut- and 
poppyseed-cakes, baked to a rich 
brown. Even now I can’t under- 
stand why the housewives make 
them both the same length, the 
two types of cake, because every- 
one prefers the walnut. For my 
part, I chose only the walnut. But 
I always felt sorry for the poppy- 
seed-cakes because they were so 
long, and scarcely anything had 
been cut off them. 

Everyone gave Jéska brandy, or 
a glass of wine, for on this holiday 
the same rites are observed in 
every Hungarian household. It 
would have been contrary to the 
national character to send the 
young coach-boy off without a 
drink on Easter day as he stood at 
the door, holding the hand of the 
child guest. 

I have already said that there 
were many large houses in the vil- 

















lage where acquaintances of ours 
lived. We had to go to all of them. 
Aunt Sophie herself had impressed 
upon Jéska that we must go to this 
place and that place. Not one of 
the village dignitaries was to be 
forgotten. Not even the shop- 
keeper, who was called Péntek—a 
great fat man with swollen, red, 
raw hands. 

Péntek was very pleased when 
he saw us coming to visit him. I 
know now that it was because of 
the honor bestowed upon him by 
our company. But then, with my 
chicken eyes, I saw only that he 
was glad. He rubbed his great raw 
hands. He invited us through the 
house into the shop, for the street 
door was closed in honor of the 
holiday. I was given a little choco- 
late lamb which later, when I tried 
to eat it, I discovered to be made 
of soap. The shopkeeper gave 
jJéska four kinds of brandy. The 
huge bottles stood there in the 
back of the shop, on a half-hidden 
desk, the little cluster of stemmed 
glasses, and the cloth for drying 
them beside them 

From that moment I began to 
notice a curious change in Jéska. 
He had pulled his hat even lower 
over his eyes. His cigarette had 
gone out, and he did not bother to 
relight it, but kept it sticking to 
the corner of his mouth. He let go 
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my hand, which up to now he had 
held tightly all the time. And as 
though he were playing some joke 
he began to reel about as we 
walked along, stumbling first 
against the railings, then against 
the walls of the houses. 

I looked at him in astonishment. 
I could not imagine how he could 
have changed so much. I did not 
dare to speak to him. My throat 
dried up when I saw him in front 
of me, stumbling at every step. 

There were still about three 
places left to visit. At the chem- 
ist’s J6ska was given some cloudy 
pink rose-brandy. The good 
natured chemist filled the little 
glass up to the brim with the 
liqueur. 

We went on. Jéska was now try- 
ing to whistle. But somehow he 
could not make his mouth the 
right shape. 

Toward noon, among the last 
of our visits, we went to the school- 
master’s. Until now Jéska had 
always waited in the courtyard, or 
on the verandah, while I went 
inside and earned my Easter egg. 
But this time he pressed in after 
me, right into the reception room. 
Grinning, he leaned against the 
wall, and didn’t even take off his 
hat. 

The schoolmaster’s wife raised 
her eyebrows in disapprobation. 





“The devil take him! I do be- 
lieve the fellow is dead drunk!” 

“He must have been soaking it 
up!” said the schoolmaster and, 
seizing him by the shoulder, he 
began to push Jéska out of the 
room. 

J6éska struck out and bellowed. 
At this point there appeared a 
tough-looking man in boots. He 
and the schoolmaster took hold of 
Jéska’s arms, one on each side, 
and dragged him across the court- 
yard, which was immediately filled 
with his howling and shouting. 
jéska was pulled and dragged 
along; his hat fell to the ground. 
But the greater strength prevailed, 
and they got him to the gate. He 
stumbled heavily and they pushed 
him over the threshold out into 
the street. 

The schoolmaster shut the gate, 
picked up Jéska’s hat from the 
ground, and threw it out after him, 
over the fence. Then with a dark 
and gloomy face he returned to 
the verandah, shaking his head: 

“This brandy! This brandy!” 

A tear crept from the corner of 
my eye. I could not hold it back; 
I began to cry. My heart was 
breaking, I was feeling so sorry for 
Jéska. For no matter how this had 
happened—whatever it was— 
Jéska was still our little coachy. 
My own special Jéska, my friend 









and my ideal, whom I worshiped 
as an idol, when I sat beside him 
on the box, and saw how he 
tightened the reins in his strong 
hands. 

The schoolmaster’s wife under- 
stood what was happening in my 
childish heart. She blew my nose 
and wiped my eyes. 

“Don’t cry, darling. Nothing 
will happen to him! He will sleep 
it off, the good-for-nothing!”’ 

She summoned from the kitchen 
a young, rosy-cheeked peasant 
girl who wore colored ribbons 
woven into her long, thick braids. 

“Here, S4ri, take the child 
home!” 

On the way home we saw Jéska 
at the crossroads. He was scarcely 
recognizable, his appearance had 
changed so much. He was grey, 
swollen and terrifying. His hat was 
nowhere to be seen. His waistcoat 
buttons were undone. He could 
not walk straight. Staggering in 
figure eights he approached us, 
covered with dust, lime and mud. 
He took no more notice of me than 
if I had not existed. He looked only 
at the girl. He shouted hoarsely: 

“Hey, Sari! Stop! Where are 
you going?” 

S4ri seized my hand and 
screamed: 

“Run, Sandorka, the terrible 
drunkard’s coming after us!”’ 
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We ran, holding hands. My 
heart thumped. As we ran, all the 
eggs fell out of my blouse, and the 
last drop of scented water was 
shaken from the muslin-covered 
bottle. 

Brandy! Drunkard! I was a 
child and did not clearly under- 
stand the meaning of these words. 
I imagined that some evil en- 
chantment had fallen upon Jéska 
during the sprinkling rounds and 
changed his usual appearance. 

At home, Aunt Sophie set me 
on her knee and explained the 
matter. I learned what the con- 
nection was between the pink, 
white, golden-yellow drinks, and 





Jéska’s terrible misfortune. 
And now, forty years later, I 
often think that it was this experi- 
ence which was responsible for the 
regrettable fact that drinking is 
not one of my numerous vices. 
Too bad. Yes, we hear that alcohol 
is poison and death, but on the 
other hand, I have a suspicion 
that one can get quite a kick out 
of it. I definitely regret not know- 
ing the delights of intoxication. 
But it’s too late to do anything 
about it now. Just as if my ear- 
drums had been ruptured forty 
years ago, leaving me deaf to the 

charms of music. 
—SANnDoR Hunyapy 


DOUBLE DEBT 


FTER a serious illness Tolstoy was 
recovering in the Crimea. A 
wealthy American arrived on his 
yacht with his entourage and dis- 
patched a messenger to inquire if he 
could see the great Tolstoy—if but for 
a moment. 

Tolstoy’s secretary replied that the 
writer was convalescent and had been 
instructed by his physician to refrain 
from speaking, as it would tire him. 
The American received permission 
for himself and his friends to pass the 
sunporch where Tolstoy was seated so 
that he might satisfy his curiosity by 
gazing at the famous Russian. One 
lady in the company, however, could 
not refrain from indicating her pres- 
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ence. She looked at the reclining 
author and orated, “Leo Tolstoy, I 
who have been your staunchest dis- 
ciple, greet you.” She cleared ‘ier 
throat. “No book has so moulded my 
life as—your . . .” It was obvious that 
she had forgotten the title of his work 

Tolstoy leaned over the balcony 
and said softly, “I know, dear lady, 
you mean Dead Souls.” 

“Yes, yes,” affirmed his admirer in 
a relieved tone. “That’s it.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Tolstoy. “It has also 
influenced me. Both of us are, there- 
fore, indebted to the great Nicolai 
Gogol who wrote that book.” The 
abashed company hurriedly withdrew. 

—ALBERT BRANDT 
















A WORLD OF PRIDE 


Vanity around the World 


oxyo. On one side of Tanaka’s 

business card was his name and 

the announcement, “Official Guide. 

Beautiful English spoken.” On the 

other side was a handsomely retouched 

photograph of himself; a photograph 

that resembled Sessue Hayakawa 

much more closely than it did our 
guide. 

As we entered the car, Tanaka sang 

* 


ARA, JAPAN. Yoshikara looked 
like an ageless elf in his tattered 
black shirt, skin-tight pants and two- 
toed tabi which, being made of cotton, 
are too light to be classified as shoes 
and too heavy to be called socks. He 
was the size of a jockey who had been 
dieting excessively, and I doubted 
very much that he could summon the 
strength necessary to pull his rickshaw 
uphill. 

But because he was so eager and 
friendly, and because he talked a little 
English, I said all right; he could take 
me to the park where I could see the 
sacred speckled deer that can be 
coaxed to come and eat out of your 
hand. 

Yoshikara broke into a fast canter, 
as though he had just heard the start- 
er’s pistol shot; and in five minutes his 
breathing sounded like a heavy moan. 
He was actually dripping with perspi- 
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out, “Tokyo is now second largest city 
in the world!” 

“Second?” I repeated. 

“Yes, second.” 

“What about New York and Lon- 
don?” 

**New York and London first; 
Tokyo is second,” said Tanaka, too 
polite to show how much my stupidity 
irritated him. 


* 


ration—as wet as a man just coming 
out from under a shower. 

Although the surrounding moun- 
tains were lovely, I felt miserable and 
mean. I realized that the fifteen-cent 
cigar, which I wasn’t enjoying, cost as 
much as Yoshikara earned, when he 
was lucky, for an hour of this brutal 
drudgery. 

I told him I preferred walking, and 
he seemed hurt and disappointed until 
I assured him he would be paid for his 
time anyway. 

We stopped, after a bit, at a tea 
shop and Yoshikara, now breathing 
normally again, told me that he wasn’t 
an ordinary rickshaw boy. He owned 
a small farm, which was worked for 
him by a man he had hired—a native 
of Korea. 

Then he added, and I’ll never for- 
get that warm, superior smile on his 
lips, ‘‘Koreans. Very cheap labor.” 

















a It was a week before war 
was declared in Europe and 
Giuseppe, a proud and loyal young 
Italian who owns a restaurant not far 
from the Hotel de Russie, had just 
returned from a protracted visit to 
Germany. 

“Not good,” he said. “In Germany 


* 


. With an American im- 
porter, I was walking through a 
Shanghai bazaar containing dozens 
of tiny curio shops, most of them sell- 
ing imitation jade, objects brazenly 
called antiques, embroideries, pot- 
tery and an assortment of inex- 
pensive jewelry. 

A rather ornate vase attracted the 
importer’s eye and he asked to be 
told the price. 

The proprietor, a Mr. Lee, ecstati- 
cally put down his cup of tea and said, 
“You know beautiful work, Master. I 
give you this precious work for twelve 
dollars.” (That, at the prevailing rate 
of exchange, amounted to about a dol- 
lar and a half in American money.) 

The importer glanced at the vase 
again—it was really quite hideous— 
and decided he didn’t want to be- 
come its owner. 

‘“How much you offer?’’ asked 
Mr. Lee. 

“But I don’t care for it.” 

This seemed pretty irrelevant to 
Mr. Lee. “‘Master,” he said politely, 
“TI gave you my price. Now give me 
yours.” 

**All right. Two dollars.’’ The 
importer thought that would end it. 


everybody afraid to talk. Nobody say 
anything.” 

‘And here?” I asked. “Can you say 
what you please?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ Giuseppe said emphati- 
cally. “In Italy we talk. We say any- 
thing we like—just so it is not against 
the government.” 


* * 


“Two dollars!” Mr. Lee looked as 
though a loved one had just struck 
him a mortal blow. “For this beautiful 
object? Oh, Master!” 

We started away, toward other little 
cubby holes in the bazaar; but Mr. 
Lee was soon tagging along at our 
heels. 

“Ten dollars,” he said. 

“Really, I don’t want it.” 

“All right, then name your price.” 

“I did. Two dollars.” 

“Master,” said Mr. Lee, “‘it is not 
proper. I come down. You must come 
up.” 

“Really, I —” 

“Eight dollars,” said Mr. Lee. “See? 
I come down again. Now you must 
come up.” 

My friend smiled. ““Two-fifty,” he 
said. 

“There,” exulted Mr. Lee, “‘it is 
yours. That is proper business. I come 
down; you come up. You save money. 
I save face.” 

And, wrapping up the vase which 
my friend didn’t want, he jingled the 
coins on the counter to see if they were 
all right, and returned, bland and 
satisfied, to his cup of tea. 

—ARTHUR SHEEKMAN 
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A GOOD GRIP ON YOUR HAIR 


PENDING A CURE FOR BALDNESS, YOU ARE HERE 
ADVISED HOW TO KEEP WHAT HAIR YOU HAVE 





ancora you know it or not, 
quite a battle is going on 
over your head. The combatants 
are doctors lined up against hair- 
dressers and manufacturers of pro- 
ducts to be used on the hair. The 
disputed territory is your scalp. 
And Gott is definitely on the side 
of the medical profession. 

The trouble is that, along with 
profiles and waistlines, hair gets 
classified by Mr. and Mrs. Aver- 
age Citizen as something that 
looks pretty or otherwise and is 
therefore purely a cosmetic prob- 
lem. When a horse goes lame, 
nobody asks the stable-boy what 
to do—the vet is sent for. But, 
when something goes wrong with 
a head of hair, it’s the person in 
charge of the grooming—barber- 
or beauty-shop, as the case may 
be—whose advice is usually asked. 
Now most barbers and beauty- 
shop operators know as much 
about what hair is and why it be- 
haves that way as they know 
about logarithms. They consider 
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hair a sort of garden spot above 
the forehead, to be watered, 
pruned, weeded and kept fashion- 
ably in order. The soil—meaning 
the scalp—does occasionally need 
a little attention but, since it 
doesn’t show, gets much less than 
its share. 

The manufacturers, on the 
other hand, are as scalp-conscious 
as an old-fashioned Indian and 
willing to bet an enormous adver- 
tising appropriation that people 
will believe they can grow hair 
on a dinner plate. They bring 
into the world preparations which 
not only tone up the scalp, pro- 
mote hair growth and cure dan- 
druff, but also relieve halitosis, 
athlete’s foot, B.O. and get you 
a suitable husband to boot. The 
*‘one-purpose cream” idea with 
a vengeance. 

Unfortunately dermatologists— 
doctors specializing in skin and 
hair—can’t retaliate with expen- 
sive nationwide campaigns ex- 
ploding these wild assertions. 




















Their counter-attacks are mainly 
confined to indignant squibs in 
medical journals. The rest of the 
time they sit gloomily in their 
offices picking up the pieces. The 
sadder cases of poisonings from 
dyes, hair falling out by the hand- 
ful, scalps covered with painful 
scabs, often get into their hands 
eventually. And another type of 
patient who gets on dermatolo- 
gists’ nerves — the melancholy 
bald young man, who, having 
tried everything his barber and 
the subway signs suggest, tries the 
doctor as a last resort. A truly 
bald scalp can no more be ferti- 
lized than the Sahara Desert and 
it’s cold comfort to doctor and 
patient that some of the tricks up 
the lab-coat sleeve might con- 
ceivably have worked if tried in 
time. 

The reasons why hair won’t 
grow on a bald pate bring up the 
matter of why it ever grows and 
what it is anyway. The notion of 
a garden full of living, growing 
things doesn’t fit. Like the heroine 
of A Doll’s House, hair has very 
little life of its own. It’s just an 
accessory structure of the skin in 
the same class with fingernails. 
Birds have feathers, cats have 
claws, you have nails and hair. 
It grows up from the bottom of 
the follicle, a narrow canal open- 
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ing on the surface of the skin, and 
derives nourishment from the in- 
terior of the body by way of a 
structure at the bottom of the 
follicle called the papilla. As it 
grows, a hair becomes a slight 
but incredibly strong shaft com- 
posed of a complicated arrange- 
ment of horny cells. But, since it 
remains living tissue only a little 
way above the papilla, any hair 
you can see is dead as a floor-mop. 
Singeing the ends to “seal” them 
or cutting them to encourage 
thickness, makes about as much 
impression as it would on the 
mop. 

The sebaceous glands in the 
scalp give the hair its lustre. Oily 
hair results when these glands 
work overtime and dry hair when 
they aren’t active enough. The 
bulb over the papilla, visible 
when a hair is pulled out vio- 
lently, is usually mistaken for the 
root. Strictly speaking, the hair 
has no root. So long as papilla 
and follicle are alive and well, 
the successor to a pulled out hair 
will start coming along any min- 
ute. But when ill health, accident 
or the flight of time breaks up 
this subcutaneous team, the hair 
is gone for good. 

Human beings start out in life 
well equipped with machinery for 
the manufacture of hair. Most 










people have hundreds of thou- 
sands of sets of papillae, nerves 
and oil glands. But to keep them 
up to peak production level takes 
doing. And takes doing from head 
to foot because all this delicate 
machinery is dependent for its 
well being on the well being of 
the whole body of which it is ob- 
viously a part. Alimentary tract, 
endocrine glands and all the other 
organs of the body must work 
smoothly and harmoniously to 
keep the sheen on a lovely blonde 
head. Taking it the other way 
around, unusual goings on above 
the hair line may mean something 
wrong in a surprisingly remote 
part of the body and should send 
the victim galloping to the doctor. 
Even if you don’t care how your 
hair looks, you’re going to care 
how you feel. 

Care of the scalp itself is only 
a shade less vital than general 
health in keeping hair and body 
together. The leit-motif of scalp 
hygiene is keep things moving—the 
dirt, the grease and especially the 
scalp itself. The solidest virtue in 
most hair tonics on the market is 
the necessity for rubbing them in. 
A good vigorous daily massage, 
livening up circulation in the 
scalp, with the blood rushing up 
to nourish the tissues, gives a shot 
in the arm to the whole machin- 
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ery. To be effective, however, 
massage must be done right. None 
of that easy gliding motion. The 
fingers of both hands must be 
pressed firmly against the scalp, 
first in one section and then an- 
other and shaken indignantly with 
the pressure never relaxing, until 
the entire scalp is loosened up and 
moving freely. Pinching and pull- 
ing the scalp away from the head 
for a change is good too—better 
than the electric vibrator your 
barber has been recommending. 
All that helps get your right 
arm in condition for the brushing 
which is next on the program. 
Any publicity genius who could 
restore to the hairbrush the hun- 
dred-strokes-each-night vogue it 
enjoyed in Grandma’s day would 
rate a gold medal from the derma- 
tologists. The gadget-age has pro- 
duced no substitute for the way 
the old-fashioned hairbrush made 
the scalp tingle healthily and dis- 
tributed natural hair-oil evenly. 
Firm, well spaced animal bristles 
are more important than a pure 
ebony frame—in fact untarnish- 
able metal makes the best frame 
of all. A blunt-toothed bone or 
composition comb, not too fine, 
is running mate. Both brush and 
comb should be washed at least 
once a week, first soaked in a 
pint or so of water with a dash 




















of ammonia to cut the grease, 
then washed with soap and hot 
water and thoroughly rinsed. 

How often to wash the hair it- 
self is a more complicated prob- 
lem. A thick, finely threaded mop. 
whether on the end of a stick or 
atop your head, is, of course, a 
highly efficient trap for dust, dirt, 
grease and miscellaneous bacteria. 
People would be revolted at the 
idea of letting any other — and 
less dirt-receptive — portion of 
their anatomy remain unwashed 
as long as their hair often does. 
But washing the hair is not a 
casual affair like a brisk shower- 
bath or a lick and a promise in 
the tub. People susceptible to 
colds are leery of going outdoors 
in winter too soon after a sham- 
poo. And other people will tell 
you that they have much more 
dandruff when they wash their 
hair often. 

This latter notion reveals a 
certain haziness about what 
dandruff really is. Seborrhea, as 
the doctors call dandruff, is an 
abnormal flaking of normally shed 
dry skin from the scalp. Snakes 
slough their skins all of a piece but 
human beings are at it unosten- 
tatiously all year around. When a 
shampoo removes the natural hair 
oil from a flaky scalp, the flakiness 
becomes temporarily more evi- 
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dent. Although it affects the aes- 
thetic sense of the person next you 
at dinner, the condition itself is 
not aggravated. Doctors disagree 
about how often it is necessary to 
shampoo the hair simply because 
they disagree about dandruff itself. 

One school of dermatology 
wants all heads washed at least 
once and preferably twice a week, 
because they believe that dandruff 
is caused by a microorganism as 
infectious as a cold in the nose and 
that soap and hot water are a good 
safeguard against it. They also 
believe it is spread by borrowing 
combs, brushes or hair-pins, by 
trying on hats and by unsanitary 
conditions in beauty- and barber- 
shops. The other school, while 
endorsing sanitary precautions 
because of other and unequivo- 
cally infectious diseases that may 
crop out in the scalp, such as ring- 
worm, doubt the presence of a 
germ in dandruff. They think 
hair-growth is weakened and 
finally scuppered by the mechani- 
cal damage dandruff does the 
scalp. Its presence means diseased 
sebaceous glands, with the scalp 
greasy, dry, crusted or scaly. These 
conditions, penetrating as they do 
into the upper portion of the hair 
follicle, diminish the natural lu- 
brication the hair-shaft needs on its 
outward journey. The hair-oil also 





tends to get gummed up on the 
rough surfaces of the scalp like 
dirty oil in the crank-case of a car, 
making for further resistance to 
growth. Keeping the scalp reason- 
ably clean and stimulated and 
washing the hair once every two 
weeks—unless you’re a coal-miner 
or a railway engineer—is all this 
school requires. 

Weekly or fortnightly, castile or 
any other pure soap, melted in 
warm water makes an excellent 
lather. A little oil rubbed into the 
scalp after ashampoo is good for dry 
scalps, a little alcohol or Cologne 
for oily ones. Swimming without 
a cap in salt-water, provided the 
hair is rinsed in fresh water after- 
ward, appeals to most doctors, 
partly because salt water is stimu- 
lating to the scalp and partly 
because tight bathing-caps are bad 
medicine. Doctors scorn the old 
chestnut about hats causing bald- 
ness, but, despite the hatmakers’ 
frantic propaganda, they think 
sunlight and fresh air is better for 
the scalp than tight-fitting, ill- 
ventilated headgear which presses 
on the temples and cuts off normal 
blood supply. Sunlight in modera- 
tion, that is. The hatless, thirty- 
six hole golfer is apt harmfully to 
dry up his scalp—if he doesn’t get 
sunstroke first. 

Women merit most of the praise 





in the various departments of hair- 
hygiene. Statistics tending to show 
that baldness is a hereditary and 
dominant trait in the male and a 
recessive in the female, leave out a 
fact emphasized by one derma- 
tologist. Persistent attention to the 
hair is certainly dominant in the 
female and recessive in the male. 
A woman, always fussing with her 
hair anyway, leaps into action at 
the first sign of trouble, while her 
husband passes the buck to shiny- 
domed ancestors and lets it go at 
that. There isn’t quite as much 
reason for this sort of fatalism now 
as there was back in forsooth-and- 
prithee days. With modern meth- 
ods of scalp hygiene and a trip toa 
competent dermatologist at the 
first sign of dandruff or falling 
hair, one ought to be able to keep 
hair on the head many years past 
the family deadline. 

Roughly there are two cate- 
gories of baldness: the temporary 
loss of hair which accompanies 
certain diseases like typhoid fever 
and influenza and can usually be 
successfully treated by a derma- 
tologist once the fever has gone 
down and the blood is clear of the 
virus, and ordinary progressive 
baldness, premature or senile. The 
latter types involve a kind of 
shrinking process, as the fat 
beneath the scalp gets thinner and 
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the follicles close up and finally 
disappear. Dermatologists are 
attacking the situation in several 
hopeful ways. Checking dandruff 
is often effective but superficial. 
Vitamins, as you might suspect, 
are an around-the-corner possi- 
bility on which much work is being 
done.The endocrine glands—pitu- 
itary, sex, thyroid and adrenal, in 
about that order of importance— 
are known to play a vital part not 
just in baldness but also in grey- 
ing hair. A few dermatologists are 
claiming excellent results in post- 
poning both these troubles by 
expert gland juggling. But good re- 
sults can’t at present be handed out 
wholesale because few people have 
leisure or money enough to sub- 
mit themselves for the lengthy 
detective work necessary to solve 
this very individual problem on a 
glandular basis. Doctors are nev- 
ertheless eager to have people 
regard prematurely greying or 
falling hair as a possible sympton 
of something else. Attention given 
such a condition has often turned 
up unsuspected organic trouble in 
cases where there has been no 
other warning. 

It’s just as well they’re hard at 
work on something to postpone 
grey hair because doctors have a 
very poor opinion of most of what’s 
done to disguise it. Color “‘restor- 


ers” are bunk by definition, since 
the color of hair depends on the 
color of the pigment in the middle 
layer of the hair-shaft. Once air 
has replaced this color, a situation 
which makes hair look grey or 
white, no manufacturer’s cunning 
can reach in to replace the pig- 
ment. All that can be done is to 
stain it the way you stain a piece 
of wood and the scalp, unlike the 
dining-table, can’t take it. 
Henna, a vegetable derivative, 
is about the only hair-dye on the 
market to get a fairly clean bill of 
health, but red-heads are in a 
decided minority and most people 
don’t care to turn titian-haired 
overnight. All other available 
effective dyes depend on metallic 
or aniline ingredients, whatever 
the label on the bottle says. The 
metallic group—-silver, lead, mer- 
cury, tin, bismuth, antimony, 
arsenic—are all dangerous poi- 
sons, likely to be absorbed into the 
system and capable of causing 
deterioration in almost every 
organ in the body. Sometimes 
death. Aniline dyes get in their 
dirty work on the scalp itself, pro- 
ducing severe irritations of the 
skin and scalp, swellings, blisters, 
boils and abscesses in sensitive per- 
sons. The patch test for sensitivity, 
which the hairdresser says guaran- 
tees safety, is often unreliable and 
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seldom repeated often enough to 
make sure sensitiveness has not 
developed in previously immune 
persons. The customer has to rely 
solely on the hairdresser’s skill and 
integrity in judging and reporting 
results and even the test itself has 
been known to produce scalp 
trouble. 

Grim as they sound, derma- 
tologists are not trying to put hair- 
dressers out of business. But they 
would like them to claim and do 





less until they know more. At least 
one hairdresser, whom the writer 
knows, has seen the light and taken 
a course in dermatology which she 
feels is of more value to her than 
most of her expensive shop 
equipment. 

If the wind should continue 
to blow in the direction of this 
straw, there may be a cessation of 
hostilities one of these days and, 
as a result, healthier heads of hair 
for all of us. —HELEN Furnas 


THE BITER BITTEN 


: young lady stepped from the 
rickshaw and walked briskly 


through the cemetery gates. Her 
father, an eminent American physi- 
cian of Oriental repute, had been 
dead six years. While time had almost 
healed her sorrow, she still remem- 
bered her parent on each anniversary 
of his death. Today she was taking to 
his grave a simple, yet beautiful 
wreath of Chinese peonies—the king 
of the flowers. 

The little cemetery in the Interna- 
tional Settlement was almost deserted 
as she laid her token of remembrance 
on the grave and stepped back for a 
moment’s meditation. 

She was about to go back to her 
waiting rickshaw when she caught 
sight of a native, on the opposite side 
of the well-kept path, doing homage 
at the graves of his ancestors. Her in- 
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terest aroused, she sauntered over to 
the Chinese section of the burial- 
ground. Behind a tall cedar she 
watched the Oriental at his worship. 
Her curiosity reached its zenith when 
he began to scatter dry rice promiscu- 
ously around the tombs of his fore- 
fathers. Leaving her hiding place she 
walked over to him. 

“And when do you suppose your 
father will come back to eat all this 
rice?” she asked, with a whimsical 
smile covering the impertinence of her 
question. 

There was silence while the force of 
her query stung its way into the 
Oriental’s mind. 

Then the man looked up into her 
face and smiled. 

*‘Samee time your father come back 
smellee your flowers!” 

—Georrrey W. RoyvALi 

















SO SAYS THE LAW 


Things Blackstone Never Knew 


HEN Abraham Lipman of New 

Britain, Connecticut, phoned 
his bookmaker to place a bet on a 
horse, he found himself talking to a 
policeman, one of a party which had 
just raided the betting establishment. 
Haled into Police Court for betting 
via the telephone, Mr. Lipman pro- 
tested no bet had been made. He 
had talked only to the officer. Can a 
policeman take a bet? Obviously no. 
Therefore the bet had never been 
made; it had died still-born. 

Right, agreed Judge Stanley J. 
Traceski. It takes two to make a bet. 
The officer of the law was in no posi- 
tion to cooperate. Consequently the 
bet had not been consummated. Mr. 
Lipman, not guilty of making a bet, 
was therefore freed. 

* * * 
fee cheering recently heard in 
outlying districts around Des 
Moines, Iowa, was evoked when 
Patrolman Charles A. Lindquist was 
fined $10. The fine was assessed, ex- 
plained Assistant Police Chief Roger 
A. West, for repeated discourtesy to 
motorists. 
* * * 
ge Dubey, estimable citizen, 
resented a recently imposed fine. 
Not because he denied the act which 
had brought him into court. A deeper 
issue was involved. If he does not 
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injure others, a man may do as he will 
on his own premises, with his own 
property, he held. 

“Right,” agreed Judge Frederick 
W. Coleman, sitting in Corporation 
Court at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

A man, he ruled, may drive “his car 
on his own private property, in his 
backyard in the shadow of his castle 
while under the influence of intoxi- 
cants,” without violating any law. 

He may even throw furniture in the 
driveway and run over it, as had Mr. 
Dudley, without warranting a repri- 
mand, by word or fine, from the 
authorities. So Mr. Dudley’s appeal 
against such a fine was upheld. 

* * * 

wz the Health Department gave 

Spiros Gregory Filacos of New 
York City’s Bronx permission to house 
35 chickens in his back yard, he saw 
no reason why heshould not include a 
rooster in his flock. But Mr. Filacos, to 
his indignation, was fined $5 in Special 
Sessions; his permit did not mention 
roosters, therefore he had violated the 
sanitary code, he was told. 

To the Appellate Court went ag- 
grieved Mr. Filacos. “Please,” he 
asked, “‘what is a chicken?” And that 
august body decided “chicken” was a 
sexless word; it stood for roosters as 
well as hens. His permit did not limit 
him to females. —ArTHUR R. CuiLps 





PORTRAIT OF IVAN DMITRI 


IT WAS TOO COLD TO SKETCH, SO LEVON WEST 
PICKED UP HIS CAMERA AND BECAME MR. DMITRI 


72 word “art” has become a 
license, these days, entitling its 
user to unleash whatever verbiage 
comes into his head under the in- 
fluence of gin, absinthe, William 
Saroyan, or Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. It isa 
somewhat pleasurable deviation, 
in this connection, to discuss a 
photographer not in terms of his 
contribution to “art,” but in terms 
of innovation, imagination, and 
acumen. 

This photographer sprang, 
armed like Athena, from the fore- 
head of his other self, while the 
wolves were howling in the tall 
timber country, one snow-clad 
winter day. Ivan Dmitri, minia- 
ture technician, became the Dr. 
Jekyll to etcher Levon West’s Mr. 
Hyde. 

“It was cold that day,” said 
West. “I was getting out my 
winter crop of etchings. I wasn’t 
going to have my fingers frost- 
bitten. I took along a Leica to 
help me get some quick notes.” 





He had planned to shoot inter- 
esting scenes, make his etchings 
later from suggestions in the shots. 
At the end of his trek, however, a 
certain editor who was a collector 
of etchings saw the pictures, 
wanted to run them. 

West hemmed, hawed. His rep- 
utation was at stake. Leonardo, 
artist, must not be known as 
Leonardo, engineer. He was in- 
viting exile from the inner circle. 
West, it seems, was little stirred 
by the photography-as-a-fine-art 
traditions of Stieglitz and that lit- 
tle group called Photo “Secession.” 

Finally, he decided to publish— 
but not under his own name. He 
racked his brain. A signature was 
needed, quickly. It should have 
exotic flavor; it shouldn’t overlap 
any other. The answer to the 
first was Russian; to the second, 
first names. Thus, the moniker 
Ivan Dmitri was hashed. 

This pan-Slavic name-putsch 
has given West more than pint- 
sized embarrassment. He keeps 
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WINGS 


running into hundred per cent hide under the rug. Now he has 
White Russians who pop questions perfected the comeback juste. He 
at him in the mother tongue. turns on a far-away look, hoists 

In the early days West would his shoulders into a melancholy 
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SUNSET SHADOWS 


shrug, and says softly, “Let us not points. And somehow he gives the 


speak of the past—it is so sad.” impression of just having casually 


West is solidly built, genial, en- taken off a ten-gallon sombrero. 
ergetic, mustached to two fine In his Zane Gray eyes there is 
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the practical look of the business 
man; in his Western voice is the 
passion for the open spaces that 
conjures up shades of Robert W. 
Service and the ballad of Yukon 
Jake. 

His studio, in a mammoth Park- 
Avenue-straddling building is a 
combination of workshop, display 
room, etching gallery, and cinque- 
cento magnificence. You swing 
aside wrought-iron gates to enter 
a sanctum, where the master, 
vividly shirted, sits behind a sort 
of renaissance barricade. 

The master gives you a cowboy 
handshake—you enter the rodeo 
of the fine arts. 

xk * 

Levon West-Dmitri was born in 
the hamlet of Centerville, South 
Dakota, between thirty and forty 
years ago. His great-grandfather 
was Benjamin West, the portrait 
painter. 

Before he put his first chaps on, 
he was painting barns and bill- 
boards for profit; on his own, he 
copied pictures of the so-called 
old masters. This accomplished, 
he decided to become a banker. 
He plodded through four years at 
the University of Minnesota, 
drawing little more than graphs. 

Banking now safely behind him, 
he fell back on his crayon and 
drew covers for True Confessions 





and Captain Billy’s Whiz Bang. The 
latter passed out with the 1920’s 
flappers, speakeasies, and Yes, We 
Have No Bananas. 

West now planned to become 
an etcher. He drove East with 
$400 and a brand new Packard, 
took quarters in the old Waldorf- 
Astoria—to the extent of what was 
left of the $400—arranged to study 
with Joseph Pennell. 

It was a giant undertaking—at 
current New York prices. “God, 
I was dumb,” West said. 

As soon as he had seen the 
Woolworth Building and the 
Brooklyn Bridge, he signed up at 
the Art Students’ League, where 
Pennell was teaching. He dropped 
his drawl for a burr. 

Soon he was etching. 

It is not recorded that West ate 
very well; but he managed, some- 
how or other, to keep on at the 
Waldorf. 

In time, West managed to get 
to Europe. He illustrated a book 
on Spain. Then the winds of doc- 
trine took him to Florida. Here he 
designed boom towns for the 
Hoover bubble. 

One fateful night in 1929, the 
glorious town of San Sebastian, 
a private creation of his drafting 
board, silently folded its tents, 
leaving him in the middle of Roose- 
velt Field—in the aviation business. 
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In the meanwhile, West peddled 
his etchings. He went from gallery 
to gallery, like an advance guard 
for a ladies culture society. Slowly 
the sad truth sunk in that if you 
plan to sell art it is best to cut off 
an ear and mail it to somebody 
with a nice note. 

And that it is also helpful to die. 

One day the break came. Lind- 
bergh landed at Roosevelt Field. 
West noticed the curiously spread 
landing gear on the Spirit of St. 
Louis, made a quick sketch of the 
plane. A short space later, Lind- 
bergh was over the mid-Atlantic. 

West was inspired. Quickly pick- 
ing up his etching needle, he 
started work on a plate. The night 
sped through. As the dawn came 
into his window, he finished his 
etching, ran off an impression. 
With the print still wet in his 
hands, he dashed over to the New 
York Times. 

“Can you use this?” he asked. 

The Times rose as one man. The 
next day West and Lindbergh 
were made. 

Business raised its Medusa head. 
West went over to the Kennedy 
Galleries, asked if they would be 
interested in handling the picture. 
They took a chance on a hundred. 

West delivered a hundred, 
waited nervously, walked anxious- 
ly. He paraded himself in front of 
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the galleries’ window. He was 
afraid to go inside; afraid to call 
up. 

A week later his phone rang. 
“We have eleven hundred dollars 
waiting for you,” a voice said, 
“when are you coming to get it?” 

West was now an etcher with an 
established trade. It was only nec- 
essary to keep up production. This 
process, due to the “cold” in- 
cident, nurtured photography. 
The photography undertook its 
own split and brought forth color. 

xk *& * 

This relates to 1936. West load- 
ed his Leica with Kodachrome— 
Eastman’s wonder-working color 
film. He applied his peculiar drive 
and business imagination to his 
practical, new medium. Publish- 
ing his pictures everywhere—and 
in quantity; writing about it, 
publicizing it in fact and deed, 
West became “Dmitri,” the ban- 
ner bearer for amateur color 
photography. 

Some people speak of him ad- 
miringly as ““The Man Who Put 
Kodachrome Across.” 

To the commercial side of the 
picture, he introduced a revolu- 
tionary efficiency technique. 
Shooting entirely in Kodachrome, 
and almost exclusively with mini- 
ature cameras, he reduced his 
overhead-per-shot to a minimum. 














With miniature color film, 
Dmitri was able to experiment 
until the cows came home, mak- 
ing hundreds of exposures with 
various lenses, and building ar- 
chives. 

While his elaborately equipped 
competitors made a few labored 
color prints a week — and main- 
tained corps of highly-paid tech- 
nical assistants, laboratories, in- 
tricate equipment — Dmitri 
blithely turned out hundreds of 
miniature shots, giving his clients 
a wider range of subject material 
—and delivered 35mm transpar- 
encies for their inspection, all that 
is needed for reproduction. 


THE SKIING PRIEST 







A few technical words are in 
order: Most color photographers 
work with a so-called one-shot 
camera. This produces three 
black-and-white negatives, each 
registering the values of one of 
three primary colors. From these 
negatives, by a slow and elaborate 
process, an enlarged color print 
is made. This is shown to the 
client. 

It takes expensive equipment 
to go through with all this. It 
takes highly skilled technical as- 
sistance. It takes long hours of 
work. 

The Kodachrome process 
Dmitri uses involves nothing more 
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SAINT THOMAS ISLAND 


technical than snapping the pic- 
ture. Eastman develops the film 
at Rochester, mails back the roll 
—now a transparent film in full 
color. This is the whole job. 

Clients can see the shots by 
holding the film — usually con- 
veniently mounted between indi- 
vidual glass slides—up to the light. 
Or by having the shots projected 
on a screen. 

In making magazine reproduc- 
tions, the photoengraver works 
directly from the transparencies. 

Dmitri argues that this is the 
ideal way for an artist to work. 
“I don’t think a photographer 
should concentrate on mechanics,” 


he said, “any more than a painter 
should grind his own colors.”’ And 
the Eastman laboratories, he feels, 
are much better equipped to do 
fine technical processing than the 
individual worker. 

“Now,” he says, “the only thing 
the photographer has to do is to 
show that he is an artist — and 
that’s the vital thing, anyway.” 

Combining these factors with 
shrewd business judgment, Dmitri 
has done a unique thing in the 
industry. Shooting on his own, 
wherever and whenever fancy 
caught him short, he has built up 
what he calls a “library” of color 
shots. Racked, and on file in his 
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studio, are more than 5,000 trans- 
parencies, covering every subject 
from babies to bull fights. Art 
directors looking for subject ma- 
terial drop up and look over the 
racks. 

For the magazines that buy 
covers from him regularly, he has 
had designed special viewing 
screens with the individual cover 
masthead etched on the field. 
Shots are projected on these 
screens, showing the client exactly 
how the proposed cover will look. 

**People say photography is 
overcrowded,” he says, “but you 
should see how hard editors and 
art directors have to look for good 
pictures.” 

kk * ; 

The point that Dmitri raises 
about Kodachrome is the basis 
of much hot argument, these days. 
Masters of delicate color art — 
men like Nickolas Muray, Paul 
Hesse, Victor Keppler, Paul Out- 
erbridge, men who have spent 
years and grief in perfecting con- 
trol and precision, look on the 
you-press -the-button-we-do-the 
rest media with raised eyebrows. 

But there is this disconcerting 
fact: in magazine printing, the ul- 
timate quality of color values lies 
in the hands of the printer. The 
color and nature of the inks used, 
the quality of the plates made, 


the process used, the speed and 
precision of the press—these have 
more real bearing on the tones of 
the reproduced picture than the 
subtleties of the original shot. 

Dmitri would argue that the 
preparation of a fine color print— 
in the client-approval stage—is 
an unnecessary extravagance. 

He would also argue that his 
way of working allows for more 
control and greater flexibility at 
the subject end of the picture—in 
the long run, the most important. 

With his small cameras and in- 
expensive film, he can experiment, 
maneuver, shoot away, catch.ac- 
tion, naturalness, spontaneity. In 
the park, one day, he saw a small 
puppy. A click—the pup became 
a Saturday Evening Post cover. An- 
other time, standing on a diving 
board, he saw a girl swim by 
under him—click! a Vogue cover. 

These are phases of the candid 
approach. They would be impos- 
sible with any other medium. 

Dmitri is on the job fifteen hours 
a day. He knows his clients’ wants; 
when he sees it he snaps it. 

His leaning post, which should 
put heart in the lens of all ama- 
teurs is: “After all, who is the judge 
of a good picture—you either 
like it or you don’t.” Perhaps 
the reader likes Maxfield Parrish. 

—Rosert W. Marks 
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ALL PARENTS KNOW 


Once long ago, with little peach-bloom toes, 

He kicked his chubby legs above a crib; 

His mother hummed her “Mighty lak a rose . . . 
And dreamed him Mozart as she tied his bib. 
His father saw him in a Cadillac, 

Dispensing millions with a kindly power; 

Or with the weight of nations on his back— 


The new (and handsome) Lincoln of the hour. 


Now in an ample apron, starched and spick, 

He walks his own road toward his destiny: 

He carves a golden cheese; or deft and quick 
Wraps macaroni up, and broccoli . . . 

Then he goes home and sees his baby son— 

And plans the far roads where those feet shall run! 


—E. Merritt Roor 
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A PORTFOLIO 
OF PERSONALITIES 


LESTER PFISTER 


N 0 Horatio Alger story ever had a more thrilling climax than 
that of Illinois farmer Lester Pfister. Beset with poverty in 
1935, in three years he made a million dollars—and brought to 
a cinema finish one of the greatest individual achievements in 
American farming annals. He spent ten years in the fields under 
a boiling sun tying paper bags on corn tassels to prevent natural 
pollination. Object: inbreeding of corn to find the best strains. 
In the first five years of his “crazy” experiment, Pfister perse- 
vered until but four ears of corn remained. These were tough 
ears, unmarred by disease after five inbred generations. A paper 
sack (he used 100,000 to make 50,000 hand pollinations) is tied 
on each corn tassel, another on the shoots. When the tassel bag is 
full of pollen, it is slipped off and inverted over the silk of the ear 
on the same stalk. Then the tassel is snapped off. The first fall 
Pfister sold his perfected seed he collected $35,000. The next 
season he grossed $150,000; the third $400,000, and from royal- 
ties and advance orders a half-million more. His interest in pollen 
control followed a chance meeting with an unknown Iowa farm 
editor, Henry Wallace, now Secretary of Agriculture. Pfister is 
happy that his new riches will educate his six children. He says 
other phases of plant development, too, are paths to fortune. 
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LESTER PFISTER 
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VYVYAN DONNER 


WHOSE LIFE IS A GLORIOUS CYCLE OF FASHIONS AND CAMERA ANGLES 


YVYAN DONNER was confident 

that the gay whirl of feminine 
fashions would make good clean fun 
for newsreel audiences. But movie 
moguls cast jaundiced eyes at the idea 
of financing her. Undaunted, she bor- 
rowed. a home movie camera, bor- 
rowed an old barn for a studio, wrote 
and directed a script. One of the 
actors, an electrician, “borrowed” 
electricity from next door. The film 


cost $50. Pathé bought it for $500. 
Following its success, Miss Donner 
was given a studio and staff by 20th 
Century-Fox and since has made hun- 
dreds of reels for Movietone, as well 
as four color shorts a year. She intro- 
duced abbreviated playsuits to women 
and the new wedge heels were shown 
by the Donner forecasts years ago. 
The government has asked her to plug 
Alaskan furs to stimulate the industry. 
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FESS WILLIAMS 


WHO OWNS AND TRAINS THE SEABISCUITS OF THE DOG TRACKS 


re has been a lot more exciting to 

Jess Williams since he gave up 
cotton raising for dog racing. Pressed 
by bank notes falling like dew, he en- 
tered his few pet greyhounds in a race 
and won. Now Williams trailers dogs 
from his populous Texas kennels to 
Boston’s tracks every spring, trundles 
them to Miami Beach for the 80-day 
meet every winter. Williams gives 
puppies live roosters and rabbits as 


playmates, thereby whetting their 
instinct to chase and kill. When they 
are close to a year he trains them over 
an enclosed track, using jackrabbits 
he also has schooled to run. He treats 
torn canine muscles (a frequent in- 
jury) with massage, swabs sore throats 
and plans vacations for those likely 
“to run their hearts out.” His are 
some of the fleetest hounds ever to 
streak after a fleeter mechanical hare. 
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MAX B. HARLOW 


WHOSE SCHOLARLY PLANE 
FACTORY MADE UNCLE 
SAM CHANGE HIS MIND 


A GOVERNMENT report, 
firmly advising against 
hiring instructors who 
wanted to build airplanes in 
school workshops, worried 
officials of Pasadena Junior 
College. The report that 
such courses weren’t prac- 
tical came just as the officials 
were considering the appli- 
cation of Max B. Harlow for 
the job of teaching their new 
aviation class. He asked a 
chance to prove the report 
wrong; they gave it to him. 
Surrounded by eager boys, 
he began building a new- 
type flying machine he had 
designed. That was in 1934. 
Today his schedule calls for 
the completion of one plane 
a week and many ex-stu- 
dents, who got jobs with big 


aircraft companies upon 
graduation, have returned 
to work under him. The first 


customer for a Harlow ship 
was the United States Gov- 
ernment, which ordered 
three for immediate delivery 
to the Civil Aviation Au- 
thority. Harlowistraining his 
students to fly. The govern- 
ment no longer frowns on 
classroom plane-making. 





LELA HALL 


WHO IS ONE UP ON 
DEAD-EYE DICK AND 
OUT-OAKLEYS ANNIE 


ws Lela Hall was 15 
she was refused permis- 
sion to go to a turkey shoot. 
But she tagged along at a 
safe distance behind her 
father. Discovered, she was 
allowed to shoulder a heavy 
shotgun; she blazed away to 
shatter three of five clay 
pigeons. Voting age, a hus- 
band and the Missouri 
women’s championship 
came all in the same year. 
That was the year she in- 
vested $40 in a second-hand 
shotgun she calls Oscar. In 
the Grand American Handi- 
cap in 1934 she eliminated 
all male competitors, was 
named the greatest woman 
shotgun artist who ever lived. 
By hitting 359 clay discs in 
succession, she outshot the 
world champ, Joe Hiestand. 
Mrs. Hall’s style is frowned 
upon: she leans forward to 
shoot, squints her left eye, and 
slaps the trigger instead of 
squeezing it. To remain an 
amateur she pays her own 
tournament expenses, but she 
has accepted many cash 
prizes, once won a refrigera- 
tor. Between contests she 


looks after a country store. 
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BENNY FINKLE 


WHO IS, BY PROFESSION, AN EVIL-EYE MERCHANT AND HEX-MAN 


Gor of the more improbable occu- 
pations of our day is Benny 
Finkle’s. He is a professional hexer. 
He will put the evil eye on a boxer for 
$50 to $250. Finkle’s technique is 
simply to stare belligerently at his in- 
tended victim, and he claims to have 
hexed out 250 prize-ring victories. A 
New York East Sider, he found as a 
boy that the gleam in his eye could 
bewilder enemy dead-enders, giving 


Benny time to use his fists. He grew 
up around fight clubs as handler and 
sparring mate. Under Lou Diamond's 
banner in Florida he sat throughout 
the fight in the underdog’s corner, his 
gaze riveted on the favorite. The 
favorite went down and Finkle’s stock 
went up. He says his best hexing jobs 
were for Harry Jeffra and Lou Ambers. 
Sometimes he glares in two fights a 
night, never bets on his own work. 
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RAIN, RAIN, GO AWAY 


YOU'D NEVER THINK THE WEATHER COULD BE SUCH 


A WET 


/; 


BLANKET—UNTIL YOU STOP TO REALIZE 


/ i // 


” Saoapagpen to the optimistic 
little ditty, it isn’t raining rain 
at all, it’s raining violets. Men of 
business, however, are more in- 
clined to the notion that the con- 
tent of the Weather Bureau’s 
“precipitation”’ is ruinous red ink. 
And if your retail executive oper- 
ates with one eye on a sales chart, 
it is pretty fair to say that the other 
is concerned with a weather chart. 

There is economics as well as 
idiom in the jocular expression of 
the boxing game that on the night 
before a big match the promoter 
“sleeps with his arm out of the win- 
dow,” for experience has taught 
the seller of pugilistic thrills that 
a bout postponed is a bout whose 
gate receipts will be washed thin- 
ner by anywhere from 5 to 25 per 
cent. Even such a veteran of the 
sporting wars as Mike Jacobs 
developed a case of weather jit- 
ters when skies clouded up and a 
light sprinkle of rain came down 
on the afternoon of his Louis- 
Schmeling “battle of the cen- 


tury.”’ Anxious calls to the Weath- 
er Bureau brought reassurance 
from the experts. But Mike Jacobs 
wasn’t satisfied. He chartered a 
special plane and a special air line 
meteorologist to take readings 
12,000 feet skyward for a forecast 
based on upper air temperature 
and cloud formation. That’s how 
avidly a fight promoter can want 
to know in this all-important mat- 
ter of rain or shine. 

Fans, particularly the out-of- 
towners, want to know also. Let 
the clouds start acting up during 
the hours that precede the open- 
ing gong, and the stadium switch- 
boards will be cluttered with calls 
as a bevy of operators repeats in 
mechanical monotone, “‘the fight 
is on... the fight is on .. . the 
fight ison...” 

Telephone wires at the ball 
parks will likewise be kept hum- 
ming by inquiring devotees of the 
rawhide, but threatening skies 
will cut down the numbers of the 
suburban contingents notwith- 
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standing. Yankee Stadium offi- 
cials report that a good Sunday 
attraction which might otherwise 
draw 60,000 fans will slump dis- 
mally to 35,000 or 40,000 when 
Jupiter Pluvius seems uncertain 
about his afternoon intentions. 
Rain, rain, go away. Childish 
prattle in the nursery, perhaps, 
but a matter of good hard cash to 
the man with amusement, serv- 
ices or merchandise to sell the 
spending public. 

It is no coincidence that many 
department stores headline their 
daily sales record with the accom- 
panying weather for the day. And 
if, on a rainy morning, your news- 
paper opens to a raincoat-and- 
rubbers advertisement, you may 
be sure that that also is no coinci- 
dence. Some store executive has 
been checking in advance with 
the weather man, plotting to re- 
coup a small part of the loss that 
is sure to develop in every other 
department from furniture to 
thumb tacks. Emery-Bird-Thayer, 
Kansas City department store, 
reports that sales tumbled a solid 
40 per cent one day last Christmas 
season when rain fell and was 
chilled into sleet. That is a far 
extreme, to be sure, but it is also 
an indication. 

A good deal depends on the 
time element, incidentally, and 


unsettled mornings will find anx- 
ious merchandising eyes fixed on 
watches. Eleven is the ‘‘zero 
hour.” By that time the woman 
who spends 85 cents out of every 
retail dollar will be either en route 
to the shopping district or already 
arrived. Accordingly, rain later in 
the day will have less of the red 
ink tinge for the little specialty 
shop and may even be like the 
violets of the song for the big 
department store with everything 
available under one roof. 

Going shopping naturally im- 
plies transit and, in large cities, 
subway transit. Most people, even 
including subway officials outside 
the traffic department, have the 
idea that this form of conveyance, 
dry and snug underground, will 
welcome umbrella weather. In 
point of fact, volume consistently 
drops. New York City’s Inde- 
pendent System, whose turnstiles 
click better than a million times 
per day, suffers an average rain- 
day loss of 40,000 fares or more. 

Traffic experts put their finger 
on that same 11 o’clock zero hour, 
that same influx of morning shop- 
pers. And the story repeats for the 
bus man or the commuting line on 
the railway. Mr. America checks 
in for work, rain or shine. But 
Mrs. America can be as choosy as 
she wishes about her weather. 
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And clearly enough, with out- 
door attractions eliminated, pleas- 
ure-bent America heads for the 
movies, for they’ll tell you in trade 
circles that a rainy week end is the 
“theatre manager’s prayer.’’ 
Equally welcome in show business 
is a rainy afternoon. Matinees 
seem to exercise a magnetic at- 
traction for that army of women 
shoppers, and happy indeed is the 
exhibitor whose feature happens 
to be of the Bette Davis or Norma 
Shearer classification, because 
oddly enough and biology not- 
withstanding, it’s the eternal fe- 
male every time for movie-going 
ladies minus their menfolks. Don’t, 
however, accept the general mis- 
apprehension that show business 
thrives on rain. Evening perform- 
ances—and those are the ones 
that count — systematically take 
a licking when the weather goes 
wet, sometimes to the point where 
box office is cut clean in half! 

If Monday to Friday rain is a 
headache to the urban entrepre- 
neur, Saturday and Sunday rain is 
a veritable nightmare to the resort 
man, who on Wednesday is 
already checking with the Weath- 
er Bureau for news of his impend- 
ing fate. Nor does he kneel alone 
at the shrine of the sun-god, for 
his prayers are shared by the rail- 
roads, the bus lines, the air lines, 


the amusement parks, the football 
stadiums, the tent shows, the car- 
nivals, the tennis courts, the sea- 
shore concessions, the roadside hot 
dog stands and dozens of other 
enterprises to which rain, particu- 
larly on a week end, means bad 
business or no business at all. 

It is easy enough to see why the 
merchant has little love to waste 
on old man Jupiter Pluvius. But 
rain is rain, and what are you 
going to do about it? That one 
had everybody stumped until 
1911 when an official of Lloyd’s, 
the famous Britishinsurance 
organization, arrived in Devon- 
shire for a long-anticipated walk- 
ing tour. Rain fell, kept falling 
relentlessly, and out of disappoint- 
ment and a reflective mind a 
bright idea came suddenly to 
birth. Why not insurance against 
rain? 

The thought was sound. It was 
tried and it worked. Today, this 
type of policy is regular business 
in the insurance field, with annual 
premiums running into the mil- 
lions, and coverage ranging all 
the way from the less than fifty 
dollars collected by the Pequa- 
buck Archers Association of New 
Britain, Connecticut, when their 
tournament was rained out one 
spring, to the better than $25,000 
which went to Columbia Uni- 
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versity when four football Satur- 
days, three of them in direct suc- 
cession, brought a surplus of water 
and a dearth of the loyal rooters. 

Other policies may protect 
everything from Chautauquas to 
live stock auctions, from sight see- 
ing buses to ice cream stands. 
Special department store promo- 
tions, church bazaars, real estate 
auctions, festivals, expositions 
rodeos, excursions, clambakes, 
concerts, automobile races, air- 
plane meets, college May Day 
fetes, employee outings, political 
meetings—these are only a scat- 
tering few of the host of activities 
that have set the actuary to work 
studying up on his meteorological 
p’s and q’s. 

But if the insurance business is 
concerned with rain, the flying 
business is doubly concerned. 
Along the airways weather is 
everything. Fully half of the Fed- 
eral Weather Bureau budget is 
devoted to aviation and that does 
not begin to tell the story of the 
vast weather-analysis and weath- 
er-forecast organizations that have 
been developed by the commercial 
air lines themselves. 

Executives estimate that pas- 
senger traffic would be boosted 
anywhere from 200 to 500 per 
cent if planes could maintain the 
same regularity of schedule as the 


railroads and the buses. And per- 
haps, as they say in the vernacu- 
lar, it won’t be long now, for the 
past ten years have witnessed 
rapid advance in an amazing 
aeronautical development known 
as instrument, or blind, landing. 
This wonder of aviation science 
operates by way of radio markers 
along the approach to the landing 
field, together with a constant 
radio beam emanating from the 
airport station, creating an invisi- 
ble radio “track” something on 
the order of a toboggan slide. 
Regardless of visibility, the plane 
comes into its station safely and 
surely like an engine along the 
rails. 

For the most part, as far as busi- 
ness is concerned, he’s a nasty old 
villain with big black mustachios, 
this fellow Jupiter Pluvius, but 
apparently he is not without a 
whimsical sense of humor. His 
pranks are many and queer. There 
is the case of the insurance com- 
pany which sent out a large bulk 
mailing of “permit” material and 
then got a bill from the govern- 
ment demanding $460 in addi- 
tional postage when it developed 
that the mailing had gained 5,750 
extra pounds in transit due to 
absorption of moisture during a 
rainy spell. 

There is the annual wager of 
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the man in Waynesburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, who has been betting for 
eleven years that it will rain on 
July 29th and has assets of ten new 
hats against liabilities of one shirt 
on the proposition to date. July 
29th has brought rain to Waynes- 
burg sixty-two times in the past 
sixty-five years. 

Even a department store will 
sometimes get an unexpected wet 
weather break. Last April, Bloom- 
ingdales of New York conceived 
the bright idea of arranging a 
window with raincoats, rub- 
bers and umbrellas, all busily 
warding off the April showers. No 
sooner was the display set up when 
rain began to fall, continuing al- 
most without let-up for three con- 
secutive days. A successful pro- 
motion if ever there was one! 

Every year absent-minded New 
Yorkers leave some 10,000 um- 
brellas behind on subways, and 
that’s the least. Watch out for 
really dangerous tendencies when 
the barometer drops below 29.70 
(the reading which usually pre- 
cedes a storm) because New York 
police records show that when 


up 176 per cent! Elsewhere in 
cities along the storm tracks, sui- 
cide and homicide both are far 
over the general average for the 
rest of the country, though it 
should be noted on the credit side 
of the page that rain seems to 
exercise a wholesome influence on 
the reckless driver. Only 12.8 per 
cent of fatal accidents occur in wet 
weather as against 83 per cent in 
clear weather. 

In one way or another, it affects 
almost everybody, this process of 
moisture rising into the air as 
vapor and then coming down as 
rain, only to rise again as vapor 
and once again come down in 
rain. You may be sure that it has 
not been overlooked by the special- 
ists of medicine. Meteoropathology 
will soon be classifying us all as 
either weather-sensitive or weath- 
er-resistant and, for a further sub- 
division, rain-sensitive or rain- 
resistant. The Smiths and the 
Joneses, the Cohens and the 
Kellys, may vary widely in their 
degree of wet weather hardihood, 
but American business will have 
to be tagged as painfully rain-sen- 


that happens the suicide rate goes sitive. —A. G. HoLtTZMaANn 


A GOOD LINE PAYrs 


A FELLOW passenger once tried to asking him: ““What’s your line?” Aik- 
engage the American poet, Con-_ en replied, “Blank verse.” 
rad Aiken, on board ship one day by —J. Mack WILLIAMs 
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CHILD’S PLAY WITH A PURPOSE 





THE BEST GAMES FOR CHILDREN ARE THE ONES 
THAT CAN BE PLAYED WITH PENCIL AND PAPER 


ewe the other day I was visit- 
ing a noted journalist who 
entertained me with a bitter 
monologue on the many fantastic 
blunders of Chamberlain in the 
affairs of the British Empire. It 
is a favorite theme of his, when 
not off on an equally glib ha- 
rangue on the blunders of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

Yet this honorable citizen is a 
bad blunderer in his own little 
world. He neglects his children. 
He is always too busy or too 
irritable to listen to them, let 
alone play with them. When he 
notices them it is to scowl or 
scold. He is a kind-hearted man, 
but he is bound unconsciously to 
the dictum that children are chil- 
dren, adults are adults, and never 
the twain shall meet. His simple 
domestic affairs are in a worse 
state than the complicated affairs 
of any prime minister you could 
mention. 


Among his parental blunders— 
and those of too many other 
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fathers—are two that seem to me 
particularly damaging. He has 
frowned on ball-playing, and he 
has neglected to encourage them 
to talk and write. 

As to the ball playing, it may 
seem odd to make a point of that, 
yet. I think it important. A child 
who does not begin to learn from 
infancy the habits of a ball in 
motion is handicapped for life. 
We Americans have become 
socially game-minded, and most 
outdoor and many indoor games 
are played with a ball. The noted 
journalist’s children will grow up 
to be like some oldsters I. know-- 
awkward in tennis, golf, ping- 
pong, badminton, bowling, and 
on up to polo. They will miss one 
of life’s foremost pleasures, and 
in their middle-age probably 
spend a lot of money and go 
through ordeals of self-discipline 
to get a shadow of the skill that 
would have come naturally in 
earlier years. 

But leaving aside the ball-play- 
















ing, I should like to concentrate 
on the subject of the child as a 
feeling, self-expressing and com- 
municating little animal. What 
is made to happen to him early 
in life will yield tremendous re- 
turns for good or bad in adult 
years. His language, spoken and 
written, will advance or retard 
him, and may even make or break 
him. To back this up it is necessary 
to cite only one fact. A recent 
psychological study demonstrates 
that speech facility is the most 
important single factor in social 
success, and lack of it the out- 
standing factor of social failure. 

I can never be too thankful 
for the fact that my mother sensed 
the importance of verbal activi- 
ties. She was constantly enticing 
the four of us children into word 
games. 

One I remember well she called 
“Story.” We cut a couple of card- 
board shoeboxes into squares. On 
one side of each we wrote a verb 
on the other a noun. (There may 
have been some adjectives and 
adverbs.) My mother would start 
by drawing a slip from the basket 
and making a sentence that con- 
tained both words: “Once upon a 
time a bear journeyed over a moun- 
tain.”” Next my sister Stephanie, 
drawing visit and bungalow, would 


add: “Nothing happened until 
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one day he dropped in at a bun- 
galow for a visit.”” We took turns 
as recorders and usually had a 
fantastic story well advanced in 
an hour. Few yarns ever got fin- 
ished, but we used to have excit- 
ing times. 

My mother encouraged our 
tendency to illustrate these tales. 
And the number of slips in the 
basket had to be increased from 
time to time as we clamored for 
more scope with new and less 
familiar words, 

A variant on this word game 
grew out of its later days—a game 
of composing limericks. After we 
had attained some facility with 
the limerick, we were encouraged 
to try other verse forms—we did 
not need much encouragement— 
and we celebrated in rhyme the 
dog, the cat, the canary, the 
cherry tree in the yard, school, 
play, our reading, and satirized 
one another’s faults. An unex- 
pected reward for all this versify- 
ing came to me when I was four- 
teen. A local newspaper in- 
stituted a limerick competition, 
and I won a box seat to the base- 
ball game with my four lines 
added to the one set by the news- 
paper: ““There once was an old 
fan who said—.” 

Those were the days when the 
old St. Nicholas magazine was in 


its prime—no magazine for chil- 
dren as good as that one now 
exists. Our parents encouraged us 
to send in poems, stories and es- 
says, and all the Tilden kids held 
one sort of medal or another from 
St. Nicholas—gold, silver, bronze 
—and various honorable men- 
tions. 

When I, the eldest son and 
scion of the family, was given a 
printing press for Christmas, our 
word-games entered upon a new 
phase. We started a family maga- 
zine, which, with a touch of self- 
consciousness, we called The 
Brainstorm. It tried to come out 
weekly but was often late. There 
was always copy enough, but the 
bottleneck was the typesetting, 
which was of course a hand job. 
It was strictly our own activity, 
and uncensored, but we gave 
father and mother each room for 
a short editorial under the mast- 
head. In the years since, I have 
been interested to learn that many 
literary and other great figures 
of the world were also brought up 
on home-made family journals— 
Lewis Carroll, I think, among 
them. 

Another activity that gave us 
great pleasure along with a liberal 
education was a miniature 
theatre. My younger brother, who 
even in sixth grade showed talent 


as a cabinet maker, built it in the 
basement toolshed, and we all 
collaborated in making scenery, 
backdrops, and characters out of 
cardboard and thin wood. My 
sisters cut and sewed costumes. 
We wrote all sorts of plays, mostly 
of the “Have at thee, varlet!” 
kind, rehashing The Three Mus- 
keteers, The Knights of the Round 
Table, The Count of Monte Cristo, 
and Jules Verne’s Mysterious 
Island. Occasionally concessions 
had to be made to the female 
element, represented by my two 
sisters, so that years ago we an- 
ticipated Hollywood by introduc- 
ing Boy Meets Girl into Treasure 
Island. One of our favorites was 
Ivanhoe, and | still remember with 
what gusto I would bellow our 
version of Walter Scott’s lines in 
the climax, when Brian de Bois 
Guilbert is cornered and arrested: 
*‘Who is it dares arrest me?” “TI, 
Henry Bohun, Earl of Essex, Lord 
High Constable of England, do 
arrest thee!” 

One result of all this was that 
although none of the junior Til- 
dens was much good at arith- 
metic, they all passed their Eng- 
lish at the head of the class. 

We were an average home, 
none too prosperous at any time, 
often having to do with oleo- 
margarine instead of butter, and 
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much addicted to bread pudding 
in various disguises. The point is 
that none of this activity requires 
expensive equipment. Of course 
money helps. I visited a college 
professor in the East not long ago 
whose young son had apparatus 
and paraphernalia we would have 
given our eye teeth for. He had a 
fine printing press, a wood cut- 
ting outfit, paints, linoleum for 
cuts, and a considerable library 
of his own. At eleven, he was 
engaged in building a model, 
about a foot high and many feet 
on each side, of a medieval city. 
But all you really need is a box 
of soft lead pencils and a ream 
of rough yellow paper of the 
second-sheet variety. Children 
should be encouraged to enter 
newspaper and magazine contests 
for their ages, in essays, verse, and 
stories. They should be urged to 
work on their school publications, 
school dramatics and debate. 
Maybe a real talent will uncover 
itself in this way, but that is not 
the object of this advice. The pur- 
pose is to make the child quick 
and fluent and flexible in expres- 
sion. There will be a carryover of 
facility from writing into speech. 
Word and speech games, even 
cross-word puzzles, are good 
training, and they are pleasant 
medicine to administer. Many are 


sold commercially, such as Lex- 
icon, which is far better than 
Lotto, and various forms of 
scrambled-word games. But one 
doesn’t need to depend on what 
the toy department has on its 
shelves. 

Many vocabulary games for 
youngsters can be devised. One 
of them works as follows: 

A number of letters of the al- 
phabet are chosen at random, 
say, e, m, b, f. Ruling a piece of 
paper into squares, you put these 
at the top; and at the side, a 
number of classes of objects, such 
as furniture in one square, 
animals in another, birds in a 
third, trees, cities, etc. At the 
“go” signal, the players must fill 
in the squares with names of 
specific objects beginning with the 
various letters. Under animals, 
these might be elephant, monkey, 
bull, fox. A time limit may be 
set, or victory may be given the 
first to finish. Extra points may be 
chalked up for unusual words. 
Mongoose is less obvious than 
monkey. Or the purpose may be 
to put down as many names as 
possible under each letter. The 
variations are almost endless. 

For more advanced youngsters 
there is a headline-writing game 
that I have seen children of junior 
high school age enjoy. You buy 
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several copies of your local news- 
paper—lI hope it is a good one— 
and clip a few news stories from 
it, minus the headlines, which are 
reserved in the hands of the mon- 
itor or judge for the post-mortem. 
The players must read the items 
and write their own headlines 
within an allotted time and ac- 
cording to a fixed number of lines 
and spaces. This game not only 
tests the mettle of the players, 
but makes them newspaper-con- 
scious. A child brought up on the 
game will not be an easy victim 
of colored or misrepresentative 
headlines. 

The world is full of a number 
of things, as Robert Louis Steven- 
son said, adding that the fact 
should make us happy as kings. 
A little thought on the part of 
parents can organize some of these 
things into such patterns that they 
make the home a more interesting 
place to the child at the same 
time that they build up his char- 
acter without his being aware of 





it. Even if there are only one or 
two children in a home—and the 
middle-class is guilty of sabotag- 
ing nature in this regard—it is 
always possible to bring in 
Junior’s and Mary Ellen’s friends 
for an evening of fun at word 
games. 

Since all this activity aims at 
making the child a better com- 
municator, one matter must never 
be lost to sight. Son and daughter 
must always feel that they find 
an understanding audience at 
home for the story of what has 
happened to them in school or at 
the playground. I have been des- 
cribing the mechanics here, leav- 
ing out what is the most important 
matter —the quality of the 
audience. The child’s first public 
is his parents, and if that public 
shows a tendency to ridicule him 
or to be too preoccupied to listen 
with good will, no amount of 
block-building with letters or 
words will do much good. 

—MAnrtTIN TILDEN 


MONEYS WORTH 


UDYARD Kip.inc was one of the 
highest paid writers of his time. 
Certain newspaper stories estimated 
that with royalties and other rights he 
averaged close to six shillings a word. 
One day he received a letter which 
read: “Dear Sir: I am enclosing six 
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shillings. Will you be good enough to 
send me a word of yours.” Kipling im- 
mediately replied and when his cor- 
respondent opened the envelope he 
found in Kipling’s handwriting on a 
sheet of paper the one word:“‘Thanks.” 

—ALBERT ABARBANEL 






















THE LATEST ANTIQUE ART 


THE AUDIENCE’S LAUGHTER IS UNINTENDED BUT 


THERE'S NO ACCIDENT ABOUT ITS ENLIGHTENMENT 





A REFINED chuckle of tender ap- 
preciation is permissible 
when Sarah Bernhardt staggers, 
waves her arms, clutches her 
breast, and slumps to the floor, 
dead, dead, dead; but the laugh- 
ter must be tinged with forgiving 
regret. An occasional outright guf- 
faw may be excused when 
Eleanora Duse grovels in the dirt, 
and the son beats his head like a 
poker-loser, because his long-lost 
mother is naught but a poor 
peasant-woman. But protracted 
laughter is the mark of the philis- 
tine. 

The same instructions hold for 
those who watch Theda Bara flick 
a rose under the nose of her mur- 
der-bent lover, in A Fool There 
Was, and for those who see Zasu 
Pitts running golden coins 
through her fingers, in Greed. 
Laughter must be tender. 

While such instructions are not 
actually issued by the curators of 
the Film Library of the Museum 
of Modern Art, they can pretty 
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well judge from a letter-head 
whether the object of a prospec- 
tive exhibitor of these old motion 
picture classics is levity, or profit, 
or education. Education is okay. 

Even before the sensational suc- 
cess of the pie-throwing sequences 
in Hollywood Cavalcade, hundreds 
of audiences had discovered that 
old-time movies, whether comic 
or tragic in intention, were re- 
freshingly amusing. And more 
than half of the applications for 
bookings, coming to the Film 
Library, were from women’s clubs 
or lodges or social groups that 
thought it would be grand fun to 
have an old-time movie show, 
complete with out-of-tune piano, 
and maybe followed by a cake- 
walk. A considerable portion of 
the requests, too, were from mana- 
gers of arty little cinema theatres, 
and there were even some from 
managers of straight commercial 
theatres who knew that Rudy 
Valentino in the Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse was still a big draw. 















To such, the Film Library had 
to say no. 

But to some 300 film societies 
this year, which is almost twice as 
many as last year, when the plan 
was first put into operation, the 
Museum of Modern Art has sent 
out programs of film classics. 
About two-thirds of the accepted 
applications are from schools and 
colleges. The Film Library’s chief 
care, in selecting exhibitors, is to 
avoid commercializers, as it de- 
pends on permission from the film 
industry for the use of many of its 
most important items, and it 
therefore cannot go into com- 
petition with the new product 
of the industry. 

Every day the Film Library re- 
ceives letters of which this is 
typical: “The movies at our vil- 
lage picture house are unbear- 
able. Susie Dare and Kenneth 
Smut in Everyday Love is quite 
wearying on our college intellects 
—” So the college intellectual 
wants to know how to secure the 
film classics, for exhibition. 

The reply will be that the Film 
Library is not established to sup- 
plement the shortcomings of vil- 
lage picture houses, but that if 
any group of persons interested in 
the development of the film as an 
art and as a medium of social ex- 
pression wishes to form a society 
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it can secure the films for ex- 
hibition under certain terms. 

The programs are arranged in 
series. Each series contains five or 
six complete programs, and each 
program may consist of sections 
from various films, arranged to 
illuminate a single phase of film 
development: such as, say, the 
development of the Western, illus- 
trated by The Great Train Robbery 
(1903), The Last Card (With Wil- 
liam S. Hart (1915), and The 
Covered Wagon (1923). Several 
complete short films, or a single 
long film, such as Griffith’s Jn- 
tolerance, may be placed as pro- 
grams within a series. And every 
series is put together to illustrate 
some major aspect of film de- 
velopment. 

Thus, the first series of six pro- 
grams illustrates in survey fashion 
the history of American films. The 
second series supplements this 
course with the showing of epoch- 
making American films, arranged 
in programs of Westerns, of 
comedies, of mysteries, and of 
films showing great screen per- 
sonalities. Another series is de- 
voted to German and French 
films, there is a series on Russian 
films, on documentary films, and 
an entire series on the works of 
D. W. Griffith. 

Naturally, it is the basic first 














series that is most often called for, 
since it has the greatest variety of 
material, and in itself may give 
the spectator an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the development 
of movies from the surprise-effect- 
stage of trains coming into sta- 
tions, in 1895, to the M.G.M. 
earthquakes of our day. 

The very first program con- 
tains such antique gems as the 
Execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and the famous Trip to the Moon, 
by Georges Méliés, the French 
fantasist who, after a great 
pioneering career in films, was 
discovered only a few years ago 
selling toys in a Paris railway 
station. The Queen Elizabeth of 
Sarah Bernhardt is also included 
in this batch; and though Holly- 
wood is still occupied with the 
same story, no one can escape the 
reflection, in comparing the Bern- 
hardt to the Bette Davis version, 
that the cinema has, in less than 
a lifetime, made a progress com- 
parable, say, to the rise of archi- 
tecture from mudhut to skyscrap- 
er. 

It is the second program in this 
basic series that tempts all the 
chairmen of old-home weeks, for 
here, in a single list, are assembled 
a whole flock of personages whose 
names awaken a sweet nostalgia 
in the generation that was young 
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when movies were in bud. That 
program boasts the New York Hat, 
with Mary Pickford and Lionel 
Barrymore, directed by D.W. 
Griffith; it has William S. Hart in 
The Fugitive; it has a Mack Sen- 
nett comedy; and, alas for the old 
nickelshow, it has Theda Bara, the 
black-lipped vampire, puffing out 
passion in A Fool There Was. 

It may be suspected, at this 
point, that someone in Hollywood 
must have viewed this program 
at about the time that Hollywood 
Cavalcade was being dreamed. up, 
for that was an attempt to put 
into one feature all the sweet 
memories of old-time movies that 
the Film Library had shown to 
be so potent. Be that as it may, 
the Library’s historical series was 
exhibited in the film colony last 
summer by a group of Holly- 
wood intelligentsia. Amazingly, 
only a few hundred people in the 
film capital were interested 
enough in the development of 
their art-industry to follow the 
series. 

The foreign film selections in- 
clude the best examples of styliza- 
tion: The Golem, and The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari, the immortal Last 
Laugh, and such odd items as the 
Hamlet of Asta Nielsen. This film, 
in which Hamlet is portrayed as a 
woman, was thought to have been 














lost, as were so many important 
early photoplays before the Film 
Library came into existence. One 
day, however, a woman phoned 
the Museum of Modern Art, hav- 
ing read that they were collecting 
old films. She had an old film in 
her attic. Didn’t know if it was 
worth anything; her late husband 
had taken it in payment of a 
debt. A representative of the 
Museuin went out to examine the 
film, which proved to be the lost 
Hamlet. 

Often early pictures, in which 
stage personalities of magic name 
appeared, prove ludicrous to the 
sophisticated audiences of today. 
Even to the point of causing won- 
der as to what anyone could have 
seen in such clumsy performers! 
Most audiences, of course, realize 
that the jerky, primitive film of 
the turn of the century offers no 
basis for judgment of stage art, 
and cherish these relics simply as 
a record of famous personages. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s cinema work 
most commonly provokes disil- 
lusion, as the “‘divine Sarah’’ per- 
forms in a style now associated 
with rural melodramatics. How- 
ever, even in the crudity of these 
beginnings, there is an occasional 
instance in which genius breaks 
through the new form, and makes 
understandable the hold such 
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players had upon the audience: 
of their time. 

At least one of these films, 
though accounted a failure, con- 
tains sustained scenes of beauty 
that are quite modern in effect. 
Only a few reels have been pre- 
served of the photoplay, Cenere, 
made with Eleanora Duse in 1916. 
But Cenere is not merely a record 
of a stage personality. It was one 
of the first motion pictures of 
realistic approach, one of the first 
films to strive for photographic 
composition, and Duse was one 
of the first players to understand 
that film movement projected a 
hundred times as much as stage 
movement, and to subdue her art 
accordingly. 

Aged, and in need of money, 
Duse took hope at the opportunity 
of the new medium. Gabriele 
d’Annunzio is said to have writ- 
ten the titles for the picture, and 
Duse herself to have directed 
many of the scenes. The names 
of director and photographer are 
not in the record, and this is a 
pity, for their work is startlingly 
good. The source of failure was 
in the story, which required Duse 
to appear as a young girl in the 
first part of the film. 

Duse’s selection of the role of a 
peasant mother cannot have been 
accidental. The film shows a vil- 








lage girl leaving her illegitimate 
child at the door of a mill where 
his father labors. The mill scene, 
with its hand-operated stone 
wheels, has not been surpassed to 
this day for beauty of lighting 
and reality of atmosphere. Nor 
have the other scenes of life in an 
Italian village, with earth-floored 
huts. 

It is the opinion of the curators 
of the Film Library that “an un- 
derstanding of the film becomes 
essential to any well-grounded 
education, since it exercises so pro- 
found an influence on the attitude 
to life of the millions who attend 
film showings.”? The Rockefeller 
Foundation became convinced of 


this in 1935, and gave the library 
its first grant. Director John E. 
Abbott and Curator Iris Berry 
immediately set out over entirely 


uncharted seas, to map _ the 
topography of the cinema world. 
They had to devise standards 
of excellence, to balance artistic 
merit and social significance, to 
establish some sort of scientific 
order in a chaotic growth of mate- 
rial. How solemnly the almost 
haphazard efforts of early film- 
makers can be regarded is ex- 
emplified in a program analysis 
by Curator Iris Berry, dealing 
with early film comedy: 
“Whereas the character that 


Harold Lloyd created is that of a 
typical American country boy 
struggling to adapt himself to 
social circumstances too complex 
for him, Keaton would resemble 
the classic simpleton of legend and 
fairy story, were it not for a qual- 
ity which might be described as 
metaphysical madness.” With the 
aid of such notes, the films are 
presented in an educational light, 
rather than as old-home-week en- 
tertainment, good for unintended 
laughs. 

Audiences may guffaw all they 
like at Buster Keaton, whether or 
not they realize the metaphysical 
sources of their emotion, but 
sometimes the curators are a little 
hurt by reactions to films like Von 
Stroheim’s classic Greed. One of 
the Film Library staff, Mr. Jan 
Leyda, whose notes point out that 
in Greed, ““Von Stroheim arrived 
at a more acid social reality than 
has been achieved since, outside 
of certain documentary films,” 
has spent some anxious moments 
around the door of the super- 
modern screening hall in the 
Museum of Modern Art, listening 
to audience reactions. During the 
World’s Fair, a type of audience 
that was not entirely understand- 
ing of the object of the film show- 
ings guffawed at Zasu Pitts, and 
her curly-headea dentist husband, 
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all through Greed. But normally, 
laughter is merely incidental and 
sympathetic, while spontaneous, 
enthusiastic applause greets the 
final scene of a film classic such 
as this. 

No standard system for exhibit- 
ing these films prevails. Some uni- 
versities, such as Columbia, are 
developing courses in cinema ap- 
preciation, others show the movies 
in connection with their depart- 
ments of sociology, of history, of 
art. 

Again, there are colleges, like 
Yale, which do not include film- 
study in the curriculum, but per- 
mit student enthusiasts to or- 
ganize societies for showing the 
series. This system is something of 
a headache to the Film Library, 
for no sooner does a student get a 
society going well, than he grad- 
uates, leaving the job to be done 
all over again. 

Other film societies are or- 
ganized by private groups, not 
necessarily connected with educa- 
tional institutions; some even 
show films on 16 mm _ projectors 
in the homes of members of the 
club. 

Film society showings are 
usually planned in a five- or six- 
session series, with an admission 
price of from one to two dollars 
for the series. Memberships must 


be sold for an entire series, as 
this method prevents commercial- 
ization through the sale of single 
admissions at the door. A single 
program, as part of a series, costs 
the society $15 in rental if 16 mm 
film is used, $30 for 35 mm film. 
Thus, obviously, a film society 
with a hundred or more members 
can pay its way. A Harvard group 
recently turned in a neat $97 
profit. 

The rental arrangement pro- 
vides for the sharing of any con- 
siderable profit with the Film 
Library; such funds are used in 
acquiring more pictures, and 
making additional prints of reels 
already on the shelves. 

Pictures are not placed in the 
Film Library until they have been 
at least three years out of the 
conmercial exchanges. And Film 
Library popularity has not only 
affected Hollywood productions 
to the extent of bringing old-time 
sequences into today’s pictures: 
it has brought about the success- 
ful reissue of such photoplays as 
All Quiet on the Western Front and 
Cavalcade. It is obvious that, as 
antique-interest is developed in 
movies, art-interest will increase. 
For the art in the commonplace 
is rarely recognized, until it 
becomes antique. 

—Martin Lewis 
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BRASSAT 


JOURNEY TO THE END OF THE NIGHT 
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ERNO VADAS 


FROM SCHULZ, L. I. 


MANY MANSIONS 
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STEPHEN DEUTCH CHICAGO 


ARBOR MORTIS 
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ANDRE DIENES NEW YORK 


TUILERIES STATUE 
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ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


LEAPFROG 
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TOP OF THE WORLD 
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ERNGO VADAS FROM SCHULZ, L. I. 


‘FLOPSY AND MOPSY 
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HAROLD BLACKSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MOONLIGHT MADNESS 
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STEPHEN DEUTCH CHICAGO 


SNIFFLE 
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JOHN GUTMANN SAN FRANCISCO 


FUNNYFACE 
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A. H. BUCHMAN 





JUNKET 
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OBERT L. MC FERRAN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SILVER LINING 
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ANDRE DIENES NEW YORK 


BLOSSOM TIME 
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DOROTHY ROLPH 


WATERSCAPE 
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STEPHEN DEUTCH CHICAGO 


THY NAME IS WOMAN 
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FROM TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


ST. CECILIA 
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STEPHEN DEUTCH CHICAGO 


NIGHTCAP 
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ANDRE STEINER 


CRYSTALLINE 
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| ANDRE DURAND 


PRIMAVE 
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DON WALLACE CHICAGO 


STARGAZE 
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WILLINGER HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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JOHN GUTMANN SAN FRANCISCO 


EASTERNER 
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DR. N. GIDAL 





LONDON 


THE FACE IN THE WINDOW 
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LEAD A COLORED LIFE AND BE HAPPY 


HANDMAIDEN TO ROMANCE AND STIMULANT FOR THE 
DEPRESSED ARE BUT TWO OF COLOR’S MANY ROLES 





I’ you want a healthy, happy 
existence, lead a colored life. 
That is the advice of Dr. Edward 
Podolsky, who has made an ex- 
tended study of the physical and 
emotional effects of color on indi- 
viduals. 

It sounds like a fantastic theory, 
but it isn’t. So many startling dis- 
coveries about the uses of color 
have been made recently that 
many authorities now agree that 
“color is the most important food 
for the human senses.” 

Why not? We are born in a 
world of color—nature’s pastels 
changing with the seasons; our 
own less artistic attempts to en- 
liven home, office, dress. All these 
varying tints, in whatever envi- 
ronment, have a direct reaction 
on the individual’s emotions, his 
efficiency—and certainly his diges- 
tion! Of course, we must know 
how to use color to attain the 
desired effects. Few of us do. 

We'll try to remedy that right 
here. According to Dr. Podolsky, 
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almost 70 per cent of human reac- 
tions are the result of what he sees, 
rather than what he derives from 
the other four senses. He may fol- 
low religiously the advice of physi- 
cal experts. He may know just how 
to sleep, how to eat, how to drink; 
he may spurn the use of liquor and 
tobacco; he may take long walks 
in the sunshine, holding his stom- 
ach in and his chest out; he may 
attune his moods to music, and 
even withdraw to quiet places for 
periods of meditation. But alas! 
Unless the correct colors and color 
combinations are present in each 
environment, he will not enjoy 
half the beneficial results that 
should be his! 

Color plays a major role in 
every field. Even romance and 
marriage hinges directly upon the 
proper selection and use of color. 
This was proved recently by ex- 
periments carried on in psychol- 
ogy classes at Westminster College 
in Pennsylvania. White has a def- 
inite relationship with moonlight 





and romance—and, by a depend- 
able coincidence, with marriage. 
Girls in white “get their man” far 
more often than those in other 
colors. 

Wives, as well as husbands, 
should study color, because the 
home is where most of us spend 
the majority of our time. Bright 
reds and greens, blues and oranges 
in the kitchen will ward off much 
of the discontent that is prevalent 
in her domain. On the other hand, 
if she wishes to reduce hubby’s 
grumpincss to the minimum, she’ll 
serve his food in bright cc!ored 
dishes—browns are especially 
effective—for the food is more 
appetizing and digestible. Com- 
binations of brown should be used 
in dining room decorations. 

Orange or amber-colored lights, 
even warm red, helps consider- 
ably in keeping diners in a pleas- 
ant mood. Occasionally, when 
there is just “you two,” try dining 
by candlelight—tall tapers in crys- 
tal or silver candelabra. Candle- 
light, as you know, is next to moon- 
light in the language of romance, 
and is most conducive to memories 
of those days when love was young! 

Yellows in the living room are 
tops. Yellow never excites, yet is 
stimulating. And if you, or any of 
your family have a tendency 
toward insomnia, don’t walk, run 





to your decorator and have him 
do your bedroom in soothing blues 
or violet tones. Naturally, every- 
thing doesn’t depend solely on the 
color of walls and woodwork. 
Drapes, furniture, rugs and lights 
must be in keeping. If you boast a 
rumpus room, splash it in cardinal 
red—the most stimulating color. 

Among the many strange things 
that color engineers have dis- 
covered is that yellow-colored 
foods often induce nausea. If you’re 
about to embark on your first 
ocean voyage or airplane flight, 
avoid them. You will seldom see 
yellow used in the interior decora- 
tions of transport planes. 

As an experiment to prove that 
color definitely affects digestion, 
Samuel G. Hibben, an authority 
on color in lighting, gave a din- 
ner. It was an excellent dinner 
with music and all the trimmings, 
but the meal proved a horrible 
failure. Here is why: 

‘Mr. Hibben illuminated his 
table with special lights which 
eliminated all colors except green 
and red. The salad was pink; the 
steaks, instead of being their usual 
rich brown, were grey; the coffee 
was pale yellow; the guests were 
wan and ghastly. Their pre-dinner 
chatter hushed suddenly when 
they had seated themselves. Most 
of them lost their appetites before 
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they had tasted a morsel; several 
of them became ill. The dinner 
was — as Mr. Hibben knew it 
would be—a failure, but the dem- 
onstration of the effect of color 
was a great success. 

This, of course, was carrying it 
to the extreme, but miracles in 
color of a less sensational nature 
are being performed every day. 
One occurred not long ago in the 
cafeteria of a New York factory. 
The girl employees complained 
that the room was cold, the food 
not only unappetizing but actu- 
ally indigestible. The manage- 
ment didn’t hire a new chef, nor 
did they call in a heating expert. 
They simply consulted a color 
authority and set about changing 
things. Chill, slate-blue walls be- 
came light buff with bright orange 
baseboards. Orange slipcovers 
were put on the chairs and the 
cafeteria’s other fixtures were 
brightened accordingly. 

The effect was instantly notice- 
able in the girls. The room seemed 
cozier, the fodd seemed tastier, the 
girls seemed peppier and their 
efficiency shot up—all because 
their senses were receiving the 
proper color-diet! 

Executives of the Hershey Choc- 
olate Company learned their col- 
or lesson long ago. Their print- 
shop is a model of what the well- 





dressed factory interior should 
wear. The walls are tan glazed 
tile, the floor is oiled 1 aple. Sup- 
porting pillars are light grey merg- 
ing into bright yellow near the 
ceiling, which is buff. All the ma- 
chines are painted a rich delft- 
blue, as are the waste cans. The 
workers reflect their cheerful sur- 
roundings in every way and their 
output is always high. 

That colors influence moods has 
been conclusively proved by Dr. 
Podolsky and others in his field. 
Quoting from Everybody's Weekly, 
the Doctor explains: “Certain col- 
ors evoke specific emotional reac- 
tions. Green suggests grass (there- 
fore the outdoors, especially the 
country). White is the symbol of 
purity. 

“Our language contains many 
color-mood expressions. We feel 
blue; we are green with envy, black 
with despair, in a white rage. We 
wake up with a dark brown taste; 
we see red. In all the languages of 
men, colors are used as emotional 
symbols . . . Color symbolism had 
its origin in the primitive observa- 
tions of early man . . . The face 
actually does assume a reddish 
glow in extreme anger .. . terror 
or despair may make it almost 
bluish looking . . . And these asso- 
ciations have persisted.” 

It is natural that nervous diseases 
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are more directly affected by color 
than those whose origin is purely 
organic. One shell-shocked war 
veteran recovered in a startlingly 
swift manner by being put in a 
room whose color gave the impres- 
sion of sunshine in the country. 
The ceiling was pale azure blue. 
The upper-walls were sunshine- 
yellow; the lower walls pale green. 
Rugs, drapes and lights fitted per- 
fectly into the color scheme. This 
idea has been carried out success- 
fully in several hospitals already; 
others will follow. 

To show that the wrong colors 
work disastrously on people, 
changing their emotional reac- 
tions, permit us to cite the case of 
the Blackfriars Bridge in London. 
This bridge was painted somber 
black and attracted suicides in such 
numbers that the civic author- 
ities were nearly frantic. How to 
guard it day and night, when any- 
one eager to use it had only to 
jump to its low parapet and drop 
even if a policeman were within a 
few feet, was the problem that 
was facing them. 








It was eventually solved not by 
suspending nets the length of the 
bridge, but by taking the advice of 
a color expert. The structure was 
painted a bright green and im- 
mediately the number of suicides 
decreased. 

Colors in modern school rooms 
are carefully selected, and even in 
some penal institutions it has been 
found that color plays an impor- 
tant part in keeping prisoners out 
of mischief, and in the proper 
frame of mind. 

According to Dr. Podolsky, col- 
or frequently indicates a person’s 
tastes and habits. Almost invari- 
ably, athletes of both sexes favor 
red. Intellectuals prefer blue. The 
egotist exhibits a definite pen- 
chant for yellow and the chatty, 
convivial person usually chooses 
orange. 

Know your colors and be gov- 
erned by that knowledge in the 
selection of food, clothing, living 
and working quarters. You'll be 
healthier, happier and more effi- 
cient as a result. 

—Rosert M. Hyatt 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


ws Woodrow Wilson was presi- 
dent he said that his father, who 
was a clergyman, was once asked by a 


parishioner: “How come, Preacher 
Wilson, you have such a sleck horse 


and yet you’re so skinny yourself?” 
“Well,” said Dr. Wilson in a matter- 
of-fact voice, “I feed the horse and 

the congregation feeds me.” 
—Paut B. Davs 
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AUTHORS IN HIDING 


SURELY YOU'VE HEARD OF THE GREAT TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY NOVELIST, JOHN SINJOHN, OR HAVE YOU? 


iw during a discussion about 

modern literature you were to 
remark casually that John Sin- 
john was one of England’s great- 
est writers of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and that Tom Graham was 
the first American to be honored 
with the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture, and that Hans Pfaal had 
never been surpassed in the field 
of the American short story, no 
doubt you would be asked to ex- 
plain at length. 

Explanation of course would be 
easy, for John Sinjohn was the 
pen name used by John Galsworthy 
for his first three novels. It was 
as Tom Graham that Sinclair 
Lewis first broke into print; and 
Hans Pfaal was only one of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s many pseudonyms. 

Contrary to the common belief 
that authors are great egotists, 
eager to see their own names in 
print, many of the best ones 
started their careers under the 
cloaks of pseudonyms. Perhaps the 
first appearance in print is some- 


thing of an emotional shock, a 
sudden naked exposure of the in- 
ner self, and the more sensitive 
artists tend to leap behind the 
shelter of pseudonymity for this 
reason. 

Quite often the chosen names 
are stilted, if not actually absurd, 
and when the authors discover 
that readers do not care very 
much about names anyway, they 
begin using their own. 

Sometimes writers who have 
achieved fame in one field of litera- 
ture are forced to use different 
names when writing in other 
fields. Ray Stannard Baker, the 
economist and biographer, used 
the pseudonym David Grayson 
for his simple nature essays until 
another David Grayson appeared 
on the scene, forcing Baker to 
reveal himself. Kyle Crichton uses 
his real name for popular articles, 
but adopts Robert Forsythe for 
his satirical and radical pieces. 

In the past, women writers used 
masculine pseudonyms in order 
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that their works might receive 
serious consideration from the prej- 
udiced public. Mary Ann Cross 
finally confessed that she was 
George Eliot when an imposter 
began using the name. The Bronté 
sisters had the same trouble, writ- 
ing as Acton Bell, Currer Bell and 
Ellis Bell. The lid came off when 
a certain Currer Bell tried to 


Author 
. Gavin Ogilvie 
. Lawrence H. Dawson 
. Dikran Kuyumijian 
Emile Herzog 
Arthur Sarsfield Ward 
. Dod Grile 
Arthur Stirling 
. G. Rampagnetto 
. Nancy Boyd 
. Charles L. Dodgson 
. Josef Korzeniowski 
. Geoffrey Crayon 
. Jacques Thibault 
. Alexi Pyeshkov 
. Louis Viaud 
. Emmanuel Morgan 
. Louise de La Ramee 
. Anthony Partridge 
. Louis Farigoule 
. M. A. Titmarsh 
. Willard H. Wright 
. George Warwick 
. Francois Arouet 
. William Sydney Porter 
. Gilbert Patten 
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claim credit for the work of all 
three Brontés. 

Here is a mixed list of authors, 
some pseudonyms and some real 
names. The book titles will serve 
as clues to the writers’ identities, 
but should these not jog the mem- 
ory sufficiently, their better known 
names may be found on page 96. 

—Derr Brown 


Book Title 
The Little Minister 
Sons and Lovers 
The Green Hat 
Ariel: the Life of Shelley 
The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu 
Can Such Things Be? 
The Jungle 
The Child of Pleasure 
Second April 
Alice in Wonderland 
Lord Jim 
Conquest of Granada 
Revolt of the Angels 
The Lower Depths 
The Iceland Fisherman 
The Beloved Stranger 
Under Two Flags 
Up the Ladder of Gold 
Men of Good Will 
Vanity Fair 
The Canary Murder Case 
Sorrell and Son 
Candide 
Cabbages and Kings 
Frank Merriwell 
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I pon’T sleep well nights. I find 
I can’t read a newspaper or a 
magazine any more and make 
any sense out of what I am read- 
ing. The sight of an encyclopaedia 
makes me shudder. And if just one 
more person comes running tri- 
umphantly up to me, shouting, 
“Who invented the rotary print- 
ing press?” or “‘What’s the capital 
of West Virginia?”’ I shall put his 
body through the finest meat 
grinder that money can buy. 

I’m one of those nuts who writes 
intelligence quizzes. 

The first time I tried to think 
up fifty questions was for a new 
feature in the old Life, nearly four 
years ago. I managed to get up 
to the thirty-second question and 
then burst into tears. There just 
weren’t any more ideas in my 
head. Finally, with the help of 
the Sunday Times, a World Al- 
manac, and a dictionary, I com- 
pleted the fifty questions. 

Next month it went easier. I 
didn’t get spots before my eyes or 








GEE QUIZ! 


CONFESSIONS OF A QUIZ-FRAMER, TELLING IN HIS 
OWN WORDS HOW BUT NOT WHY HE GOT THAT WAY 
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commence to gnaw at the corners 
of my desk until nearly the thirty- 
eighth question, and I began to 
catch on to the tricks of quiz writ- 
ing. I found it handy to have a 
pencil and paper in the pocket of 
every suit I wore and on every 
table in our apartment. That was 
so I could jot down question ideas 
when and where they occurred. 
Also, I discovered that I had to 
read for ideas deliberately and 
more or less ignore the sense of 
whatever I was reading. I couldn’t 
snuggle down in my favorite chair, 
with a copy of The Pigeon Fan- 
cier’s Review or The Ice Cream Trade 
Journal, and expect brilliant ideas 
for questions to pop at me like 
popcorn out of a frying pan. I 
had to read a story or article with 
one eye skimming it like a duck 
over a pond and the other eye 
closed in a sort of trance-like 
weighing of the question possibili- 
ties of the words and knowledge 
which the other eye was taking 
in. By the fourth or fifth month 
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quiz writing became fairly easy. 

No, hold on! I didn’t mean that 
last sentence. Quiz writing never 
has been really easy. After nearly 
four years of composing fifty ques- 
tions a month to make readers 
feel as ignorant as I do, I find 
that giving birth to those last 
fifteen questions in the set every 
month always makes me sweat 
like a furnace stoker. And the end 
of each month also never fails to 
find me completely wrung dry of 
ideas. I am always positive that 
the very next thing I write on 
this typewriter must be a letter 
to my editors confessing that at 
last I’ve run out of ideas for ques- 
tions, that I’ve enjoyed our long 
and pleasant relations, but that 
the time has finally come when, 
etc. Yet, somehow, the middle of 
next month always seems to find 
a new batch of questions started, 
with myself alternately staring 
blankly at the crack in the plaster 
behind my desk and pacing up 
and down the floor of my study. 
(It’s really our guest room, but 
what man hasn’t always wanted 
a place he could refer to as his 
“study’’?) 

There are several qualifications 
that anyone who wants to be a 
quiz writer must meet. In the 
first place, he’s got to have a 
smart wife. It doesn’t matter how 


stupid and unobservant he is so 
long as his wife is intelligent. It 
is she who furnishes half your 
ideas and runs down to the street 
to rescue your copy after you’ve 
thrown it out of the window each 
month. Furthermore, a wife is the 
most convenient thing to snarl 
and growl at whenever you get a 
letter from a reader catching you 
in an error. If you haven’t some- 
one at whom you can snarl, then 
such letters leave you grouchy 
with yourself and the world for 
days. 

The easiest thing in the world 
is to write a hard question, but 
it’s not the difficult question you 
want in quiz writing, it’s the one 
that makes the reader mad at 
himself, not at you. In other 
words, you must write questions 
to which the reader is positive he 
knows the answers, but about 
which he grows uncertain when 
he sees the half-dozen choices from 
which he is to choose the correct 
answer. If you make the questions 
too difficult he grows discouraged; 
if they’re too easy he tosses away 
the magazine in disdain. Here are 
samples of three different kinds 
of questions: 

1. If the moon were exactly at 
the first quarter, the angle 
formed by a line from the sun 
to the moon and from the 
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moon to the earth would be 


almost: 
30 degrees 45 degrees 
90 degrees 115 degrees 


2.One of these is the tallest 
building in the United States: 
The Woolworth Building 
The Empire State Building 
The Chrysler Building 
The U.S. National Capitol 
3.At the lowest point in the 
scale of human intelligence 
comes: 
the Republican 
the imbecile 
the Democrat 
the idiot 
the moron 
the feeble-minded person 
Question No. 1 is too difficult. 
The average reader doesn’t know 
enough about astronomy to point 
out the Milky Way. And as for 
his knowing enough geometry to 
even guess at the angle formed by 
a line from the sun to the moon 
to the earth, well, he would prob- 
ably read that question over once 
and then turn on the radio. 
Question No. 2 is too easy, and 
there are few things a reader hates 
more than to have it suggested 
that his I.Q. is lower than it really 
is. Everyone knows about the Em- 
pire State Building. It’s been pho- 
tographed as many times as the 
Duchess of Windsor. 


Question No. 3 is just about 
right. We all of us know about 
idiots and morons and feeble- 
minded persons. Few of us, though 
are certain as to which is con- 
sidered the lowest in the scale of 
human intelligence. An added 
asset of this question is that a 
good many of your readers will 
write in informing you that Demo- 
crat or Republican is the correct 
answer, but that’s fine. It makes 
them feel that were Mark Twain 
alive he would be insanely jealous 
of their wit. 

Speaking of corrections, it’s 
really a good thing to have an 
error creep in among your ques- 
tions every now and then. Noth- 
ing pleases the reader more than 
to be able to call a dunce the 
person who has so often made him 
look like one. And whenever you 
make an error you may count on 
receiving letters from enthusias- 
tic readers all over the country, 
each solemnly convinced that he 
is the only one who has noticed 
the flaw. It gives you an idea of 
how many read your feature. 

Still don’t get the idea that one 
should deliberately make mis- 
takes. Actually I live in terror of 
the error. Every fact must be 
checked and rechecked. No au- 
thority is flawless. And memory 
or hearsay evidence must be 
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kicked out of the door. Make a 
statement that Pike’s Peak is 14,109 
feet high and you will receive a 
hundred letters telling you that it 
is 14,110 feet in height! If Alice 
in Wonderland had her grinning 
Cheshire Cat, then the quiz writer 
has a silent vulture, who repre- 
sents his reading public, who 
perches on his shoulder day and 
night, waiting for a mistake. 
People are always asking me to 
settle arguments — I who couldn’t 
remember the telephone number 
of a chorus girl, even if she gave 
it to me! They seem to feel that 
because I wrestle together a series 
of entirely unrelated facts on his- 
tory, art, sports, literature, cur- 
rent events, geography and half a 
dozen other subjects each month, 
I am an authority on everything. 


Well, I am—for about two 
months. Then I proceed to forget 
most of those odd facts that took 
so much careful research and li- 
brary checking to certify. After 
all, just because a cat has a litter 
of kittens every eight weeks it 
doesn’t mean that she’s going to 
look after them all her life! 

But I must stop this and answer 
a letter from a gentleman in Ken- 
tucky. He wants to know why, in 
question 23, I stated that Lincoln 
was assassinated while attending 
a play entitled Our American Cousin 
when it was really a play entitled 
Our American Cousins. Lincoln was 
fortunate. I probably never will 
be assassinated, but will have to 
continue sending polite and digni- 
fied replies to such letters for years 
to come. —Irvinc D. TREssLER 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 92 


1. James M. Barrie, real name. 2. 
D. H. Lawrence, real name. 3. 
Michael Arlen, pseudonym. 4. André 
Maurois, pseudonym. 5. Sax Roh- 
mer, pseudonym. 6. Ambrose Bierce, 
real name. 7. Upton Sinclair, real 
name. 8. Gabriele d’Annunzio, pseu- 
donym. 9. Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
real name. 

10. Lewis Carroll, pseudonym. 
11. Joseph Conrad, pseudonym. 12. 
Washington Irving, real name. 


13. Anatole France, pseudonym. 14. 
Maxim Gorky, pseudonym. 15. 
Pierre Loti, pseudonym. 16. Witter 
Bynner, real name. 17. Ouida, pseudo- 
nym. 18. E. Phillips Oppenheim, real 
name. 19. Jules Romains, pseudonym. 

20. William Makepeace Thacker- 
ay, real name. 21. S. S. Van Dyne, 
pseudonym. 22. Warwick Deeping, 
real name. 23. Voltaire, pseudonym. 
24. O. Henry, pseudonym. 25. Burt 
L. Standish, pseudonym. 
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MRS. MATHER’S DAY 


IT WAS DEFINITELY AN EXTRAVAGANCE, BUT 
SOMETHING MADE HER YIELD TO THE IMPULSE 


é postman’s whistle swept 
through the lodging-house. 
Tn her tiny room, third-floor rear, 
Mrs. Mather sat up startled on 
the edge of her cot, her heart beat- 
ing fast as though she had not 
been waiting all morning for that 
shrill but sweet sound. She 
clenched her small bluish fists and 
held her breath, staring out 
through the window at the chim- 
ney-pipes of the building next 
door. When the flutter inside her 
breast had ceased and her pale 
lips had stopped quivering she 
caught up her shawl and looked 
hastily into the mirror above the 
battered golden-oak dresser. 

It was an old dried and whitish 
face. Her skin with its spray of 
liver-flecks was like ancient foxed 
parchment, and the lines that had 
once channelized laughter had 
been driven by the knout of time 
into deep harsh furrows. Her eyes 
were black and luminous and 
without lashes; there were deep 
circles above her eyelids and three 


See 


vertical strokes between her eye- 
brows. She wet her lips as she 
fastened a cheap brooch on her 
waist below the gaunt folds of her 
throat. She wound her shawl 
about her shoulders and smoothed 
her skirt. 

She was very light, ninety-two 
pounds by the penny scale in the 
drugstore, but the old-fashioned 
Salvage Bureau shoes made her 
come down heavily with each step 
through the uncarpeted hall and 
down the three flights of stairs. 
Doors opened as the stairs creaked, 
and she nodded to the lodgers who 
peered out. 

“It’s a nice day,” she said 
meekly. She felt calm now and 
even her hands did not tremble. 
This was her day. 

In the vestibule Mrs. Davis, the 
henna-haired landlady, a_ large 
wide-hipped woman in a Japanese 
wrapper, the pastel colors of 
which had run, was shuffling a 
batch of letters and postcards. 

““Has it—” Mrs. Mather began 
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hesitantly in her thin weak voice. 

“I think there’s something for 
you, my dear,” Mrs. Davis replied 
maternally, fumbling through the 
mail. 

“T was on my way out—” Mrs. 
Mather began once more and 
crimsoned as she recalled that she 
always uttered the same face-sav- 
ing words when it came. She took 
the long white window-envelope; 
the imprint of the state seal was in 
the upper left-hand corner. “It’s 
—an—official letter,” she mut- 
tered. “I shall have to go back to 
my room to read it.”’ She smiled 
irresolutely. 

“Of course, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Davis, studying another window- 
envelope in the light. “I’m sure 
it’s not bad news.” 

When Mrs. Mather gained her 
room she dragged herself to the 
cot and lay back wearily, her 
shoes tugging at her feet like 
leaden boots. Spears of sunlight, 
reflected from the white pebbles 
on the roof next door, stabbed at 
her closed eyelids. Her hands 
ached, and she remembered that 
she had the envelope clutched 
tightly in her fingers. The spring- 
coils in the cot whined as she sat 
up and rubbed her wrists. 

With a paring-knife she slit the 
flap carefully and removed the 
check. “Exactiy the sum of 
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Twenty Dollars and No Cents 
Exact iy.” She ran her fingertips 
over the precious red embossing: 
““EXACTLY the sum of Twenty Dol- 
lars and No Cents Exact iy.” The 
paper was the same apple-green 
shade; the state seal and the Gov- 
ernor’s name—God bless him!— 
was there in the upper right-hand 
corner. “ExacTLy—” Again a 
flutter agitated her breast and 
she closed her eyes, her fingers 
tightening over the embossed line 
on the check. 
2 &@&% 

She drew the shawl neatly about 
her head and shoulders before she 
went down once more. She took 
each step carefully so as not to 
fatigue herself. This was her day 
and there were so many things to 
do. As she reached the first floor 
the landlady appeared. 

“I this minute got the cash for 
you,” Mrs. Davis bustled cheer- 
fully. Her wrapper and slip rustled 
as she led Mrs. Mather into her 
parlor and seated her gently on 
the divan. “I had a big bill but I 
knew you would want the singles.” 
She counted out ten soiled green- 
backs. 

Mrs. Mather rummaged in her 
purse. “Now what did I—”’ she 
murmured as though she could 
not remember where she had put 
the check. The landlady watched 
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her, one meaty hand outstretched 
with a fountain-pen. At last Mrs. 
Mather found it. With a little 
flourish that belied her age and 
inner timidity she wrote “Jenny 
Mather.” 

“That’s check’s only for Octo- 
ber, isn’t it?” Mrs. Davis asked 
sympathetically. “If the Pension 
Bureau ever gets around to it 
you’ll have two more coming.” 
She eyed her lodger, as the little 
woman blew carefully on the wet 
writing and waved the check back 
and forth as though reluctant to 
part with it so soon. “If they ever 
do catch up, my dear—” 

Licking at her parched lips, 
Mrs. Mather sipped greedily at 
the cup of tea which the land- 
lady offered on this, as on every, 
rent-day. She listened thought- 
fully as the other chattered of the 
buys at the local markets, but she 
knew what she would buy. She 
had been planning for five weeks, 
ever since the last check had come. 

“Would you like a biscuit, my 
dear?” Mrs. Davis murmured 
tenderly, her green eyes full of 
compassion. “‘I have one. It isn’t 
very fresh—” 

But Mrs. Mather would have 
no more than the tea. “I would 
borrow a market basket,”’ she said 
timidly. She knew that the land- 
lady had proferred the biscuit 
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because her conscience had hurt 
for having taken half the check. 
But she did not resent it; today she 
could not be resentful of anyone. 
Mrs. Davis did have difficulty col- 
lecting irom her roomers, and she 
did depend upon them for her own 
living. Besides, the ten dollars 
which she had taken out had only 
paid for two months’ rent that had 
been long past due. A third month 
was owing and the present month 
was two weeks gone. 

Mr. Borchard, the grocer, had 
allowed her a credit of five dollars 
in the last five weeks. Now Mrs. 
Mather paid off the bill and pur- 
chased two dollars’ worth of gro- 
ceries: two large tins of evaporated 
milk, ten cents’ worth of black tea, 
three pounds of bulk rice, one of 
barley and two of yellow cornmeal; 
and a number of other necessaries. 
She had hardly a staple left. She 
had been eating a thin barley 
gruel for the last four days. 

“TI think we can deliver your 
order today, Mrs. Mather,” the 
grocer declared cheerfully.“ You’re 
really putting in a supply... .” 

Everyone seemed to know this 


‘was her shopping day. The baker 


let her have two day-old loaves of 
white bread for the price of one 
and a half fresh loaves. The veg- 
etable man found her an extra 
large bunch of carrots and another 





of small white turnips. He offered 
her a sample of the new seedless 
grapes that had just come in from 
California. As Mrs. Mather 
munched at them she thought how 
splendid it was of the tradespeople 
to be so kind to her. 

At the butcher’s she spent 
three-quarters of an hour, con- 
scious that she had taken far too 
much of the butcher’s time for so 
small a purchase. She entered the 
drugstore to buy a stamp and 
envelope to write an acknowledg- 
ment for the check she had 
received; perhaps it was not 
strictly necessary but she had al- 
ways done it for she was convinced 
that it was quite the proper thing 
to do. 

Waiting before the stamp wick- 
et, she saw the glass jar marked 
“MILK FUND.” For a moment it 
restored her to a world of children, 
of infants crying hungrily for milk, 
a world from which she had long 
been a creature apart. . . . She 
fingered several pennies and 
dropped three into the jar. “It’s 
up to us who have more,” she 
thought defensively as she took 
her stamp and envelope. 

Suddenly her eyes rested on a 
small pyramid of candies: “‘ic”. 
Bonbons, chocolate creams and 
caramels sat in little pleated paper 
dishes. She studied them con- 





templatively and thrilled to a feel- 
ing of extravagance she had not 
known in many months. A charity 
to the Milk Fund and now— But 
why not? It was so small a matter. 
She turned to see if anyone was 
observing her. Furtively, she 
dropped her penny and seized a 
white bonbon. 
xk * 

She did not eat it; she dropped 
it into her purse. But she felt light- 
hearted as she walked back to the 
lodging-house. She held herself 
erect and did not mind the leaden 
heaviness of her shoes. She had 
paid on her rent and all of her 
grocery bill. She had bought suf- 
ficient food supplies for the next 
week: she ate so little that the 
cereals might, indeed, last until 
the next check. She had made the 
most of the day by even allowing 
herself a “‘treat.”” As she came into 
the rooming-house, Mrs. Davis 
called out to her cheerfully. 

“My, Mrs. Mather, but a big 
order of groceries came for you. 
The boy wanted to leave it here 
but I said, ‘Up with you now to 
the third floor. When a customer 
buys as much as she does now—’ 
You look refreshed, my dear. 
Shopping always refreshes me.” 

Back in her room Mrs. Mather 
went over the groceries and ar- 
ranged them carefully on the shelf 
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above the gas stove. She was not 
hungry. 

She took the bonbon from her 
purse and held it in her hands. 
But she had no desire to eat it. 
Years had passed since she had 
last eaten candy: in her pinched 
budget it could have no place. 
Even the purchase of this single 
piece was definitely an extrava- 
gance. As she thought of it she was 
suddenly horrified. Suppose some- 
one had seen her: what could they 
think of a pensioner who would 
spend her pittance on such trifles? 
Suppose someone reported her to 
the Pension Bureau? Perhaps they 
would say nothing, but they might 
hold back her next check. She sat 
hunched over on the edge of the 
cot, her heart wrenched with 
apprehension. 

Mrs. Davis! The landlady had 
been so kind. . . . She put her 
shawl on again. The bonbon in 
the hollow of her hand she went 
slowly down the stairs. 

“Oh, Mrs. Davis!” she cried 
almost tearfully as she entered the 
parlor. ‘‘I’d near forgotten— 
When I was in the drugstore I saw 
these—” 

“Candy! My, you didn’t buy 
candy!” 

**A bonbon. Just one. For you.” 

“Dear me! You shouldn’t have, 
you know.” Mrs. Davis bit into it 


hungrily and her eyes glistened. 
“It’s been years since anyone’s 
brought me— I do hope you 
weren’t extravagant.” Impulsively 
the landlady threw her arms about 
the slight figure and hugged her. 
“Oh, my dear!” 

Mrs. Mather fairly skipped up 
the stairs as she returned to her 
room. It had made Mrs. Davis 
happy! It had been a thoughtful 
thing to do. To think that at first 
she had selfishly intended to eat 
it herself! 

She had to rest on the cot again. 
Her feet ached and knife-stabs 
went through her shoulders. It 
had been a hard day with the 
excitement of the check and the 
shopping, to say nothing of the 
bonbon. She shut her eyes and 
tried to rest. It had been almost 
too much for her. 

Shadows were gathering in the 
corners of the room: it was grow- 
ing dark outside. She should have 
been cooking her dinner. Tonight 
she would boil the carrots and 
have them mashed. They would 
be quite enough. “Quite enough,” 
she repeated to herself. For she 
was not really hungry. The day 
had quite filled her to the brim. 
Perhaps, she reflected wearily, it 
was just as well that these days 
did not come too often. 

—Louis ZARA 
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ABOUT JOHN S. 


DE MARTELLY 


HE HAS TARRIED LONG IN ITALY AND ENGLAND 
BUT HAS COME BACK TO PAINT MIDDLE AMERICA 





I" BETWEEN Philadelphia, in 
which he was born in 1903, and 
Kansas City, in which he now 
teaches the graphic arts, John 
Stockton de Martelly, painter, 
print maker, cartoonist, illustrator 
and teacher, subjected himself to 
the best influences of England and 
Italy and achieved an enviable 
skill in draughtsmanship long be- 
fore he had become even an ama- 
teur in oil paint. 

He has been an inveterate stu- 
dent and a hard worker. His 
paintings and prints look definitely 
like the work of a man to whom 
nothing comes easily. As a child 
his elders regarded him as a prod- 
igy in water color and his first 
student years were spent in the 
shadow of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts. Sent abroad, 
he studied in the art-fabled city of 
Florence where, under an able 
craftsman, he specialized in etch- 
ing and engraving on wood and 
copper. One may assume that he 
looked at the masterpieces of easel 


and fresco painting with which the 
walls of Florence and of neighbor- 
ing cities are studded. 

After Italy, there was a long 
stay for de Martelly in England 
where he studied at the Royal Col- 
lege of Arts, there intensifying his 
control of the black and white 
mediums. The roster of his teach- 
ers is an impressive one. On it are 
the best of Philadelphia and of 
London: Daniel Garber, Albert 
Spencer, Hugh Breckenridge, Ar- 
thur Carles, Charles Grafly, 
Henry McCarter, Robert Austen 
and Malcolm Osborne. But it is 
none of these that his present work 
recalls. All these influences are 
now so much water over the dam, 
for the dominant influence in de 
Martelly’s color work (and only 
less in his black and whites) is that 
American painter so few students 
find it possible to resist, Thomas 
Benton. At his present stage of 
development de Martelly is not 
influenced by Benton; his work is 
the nearest thing to imitation 
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ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS, NEW YORK 


GIVE US THIS DAY 


without being the exercises of a when he returned from England, 
copyist. and upon Benton’s recommenda- 

De Martelly was once a student tion was chosen to teach the gra- 
of Benton’s, probably after 1930, phic arts at the Kansas City Art 
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Institute, in which Benton teaches 
painting. In the past few years de 
Martelly has learned to identify 
himself with Missouri’s history and 
tradition, not to mention the in- 
escapable Thomas Benton, and he 
has been winning prizes as a suc- 
cessful Middle Western artist, 
shades of London, Florence and 
Philadelphia! 

Each year whensummercomes, de 
Martelly escapes to Chesham, New 
Hampshire, where he has a rather 
large farm and on which he can 


FARWELL’S TOOL SHED 





give play to his farmer’s instincts. 
He has converted the barn to the 
purposes of a studio and guest 
house and when he isn’t painting, 
or playing with his young daugh- 
ter, or chatting with his farmer 
neighbors, he is busy with his farm 
chores, which include wood-saw- 
ing, cooking, dish-washing. He 
rises every morning at six and is at 
work painting around nine. It is 
easy to see that de Martelly is a 
man who not only does his work 
well but trims it around the edges. 
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In England he did a consider- 
able amount of illustration and 
also political cartooning, and his 
etchings and aquatints are in the 
collection of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London. At the 
present time he is working’on a set 
of illustrations for a book on the 
Wabash River, which is to be pub- 
lished in the Rivers of America 
series. 

His lithographs, particularly 
those in which he attempts to in- 
sert the note of caricature, have 


ROCK-A-BYE 





been unusually successful. Most of 
the prizes he has won have been 
awarded to the lithographer rather 
than to the painter. 

In 1937 he was awarded the 
Lighton prize for the best painting 
submitted by a Midwestern artist 
at the Kansas City Art Institute 
exhibition, and he was awarded 
first prize in graphic arts in the 
regional show in the same city. 
His competition has been of a 
strictly local nature but there is 
no doubt that from his present 
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base headquarters at Kansas City 
his reputation will broaden out 
until he has won something like 
national status. 

De Martelly is a happy man, at 
a stage, enviable at least in him- 
self, between the youth who has 
already learned the use of his tools 
and the man who has some grounds 
for anticipating a richer fulfillment 


BLUEBERRY PICKER 





in the future. He is happy also in 
his home life and in his personal 
relationships, and he is happy too 
in being an artist who loves to 
teach and for whom teaching is at 
least an enrichment if not a ful- 
fillment. He is a man who will 
make the most of what he has with- 
out regrets and without repining. 

—Harry SALPETER 
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POE OF THE MIDLANDS 


WHEN JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY SET OUT TO 
EMULATE POE, HE DID IT WITH A VENGEANCE 


Whisper it not in Kokomo— 
Riley’s wearing the garment of Poe! 


7 forgotten Hoosier gagman 
who committed that couplet 


has doubtless gone to answer for 
his literary sins. But he had good, 
sound reason for his statement. 
For James Whitcomb Riley had 
just then (1886) confessed to the 
fathership of a poem which, since 
1877, everyone — even the most 
astute Eastern critics — had 
thought was a “new” discovery 
of Poe’s poetic ability. 

Riley in 1877 was a callow 
writer for the Anderson, Indiana, 
Democrat. Most of his contributed 
stuff was verse—generally of the 
homely sort which later made 
him famous. Rival sheets said it 
was namby-pamby, which pene- 
trated beneath Riley’s epidermis 
—that, and the fact that he’d been 


unable to crash the Eastern maga- 


zines whose editors believed that 
out of the American “West,” even 
as out of Nazareth, no good thing 


could come. Riley swore a begin- 
ning poet had no chance. 

“All that is necessary to make 
a poem successful,’’ he wrote 
rather bitterly to a friend, “‘is to 
prove that the author is a genius 
and known to fame.” 

In this mood Riley, in 1877, 
wrote to Oscar Henderson, editor 
of the near-by Kokomo Dispatch 
proposing that the two of them 
engage in a harmless literary con- 
spiracy and confess later. Hen- 
derson agreed; there was nothing 
dishonest in the intent either of 
the young poet or of the editor. 

“After fooling the folks a little 
and smiling o’er the encomiums of 
the press,” wrote Riley in his pro- 
posal, “‘we’ll rise-up-William- 
Riley and bust our literary blad- 
der before a bewildered and en- 
lightened world.” 

Shortly afterwards the Kokomo 
Dispatch carried a long story about 
an exquisite poem entitled Lzon- 
aime, which had been recently 
found by a book collector copied 
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in faded ink on the flyleaf of a 
battered leather-bound Ains- 
worth’s Dictionary and signed by 
Poe. The Dispatch printed the 
poem along with the explanation, 
and the public gullibly accepted 
the yarn. The Ainsworth book 
was placed on exhibition. Autho- 
rities pronounced the handwriting 
Poe’s own. (Riley had seen to that: 
he had employed the services of 
a skilled penman.) 

Critics everywhere — East, 
West, North and South — hailed 
the new discovery, vying with each 
other in their praise of this “hith- 
erto undiscovered evidence of 
Poe’s genius.’’ Approval was 
unanimous—with one exception. 
One small sheet in Anderson, In- 
diana, whose editorial writer was 
James W. Riley, a callow but 
aspiring poet, contended that 
Leonaime was a forgery and not 
nearly up to the established Poe 
standard. 

Leonainie was a short four stan- 
zas which had undeniably the 
characteristic sad quality of nearly 
all of Poe’s poems, as well as many 
of the marked peculiarities of his 
style of composition. 

Leonaime— Angels named her 

And they took the light 

Of the laughing stars and framed her 
In a smile of white; 

And they made her hair of gloomy 


Midnight, and her eyes of bloomy 
Moonshine, and they brought her to me 
In the solemn night. 


In the solemn night of summer 

When my heart of gloom 

Blossomed up to greet the comer 

Like a rose in bloom; 

All forebodings that distressed me 

I forgot as Foy caressed me— 

(Lying Joy!—that caught and pressed me 
In the arms of doom!) 


Only spake the little lisper 

In an Angel-tongue; 

Yet I, listening, heard her whisper, 
“Songs are only sung 

Here below that they may grieve you— 
Tales but told you to deceive you— 
So must Leonainie leave you 

While her love is young!” 


Then God smiled and it was morning; 
Matchless and supreme 

Heaven’s glory seemed adorning 

Earth with its esteem; 

Every heart but mine seemed gifted 
With the voice of prayer, and lifted 
Where my Leonainie drifted 

From me like a dream. 


For nine years Leonainie was 
looked upon pretty generally as a 
brainchild of Poe. Then in 1886 
Riley and Henderson confzssed 
their connivance. They brought 
forth their written agreement as 
proof. And to his dying day Riley 
felt that he had proved his point. 

—Garnetr LawLaw Eskew 
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In 1937 a Swiss moving picture company, filming a 
life of Michelangelo, secured special permission from 
Pius XI to enter the Vatican and photograph the 
sculptures of Michelangelo. A magnificent opportunity 
was thus accorded Ernest Nash, the still photographer 
in the troupe, for special lights and cameras are persona 
non grata in the Vatican. Nash made this series of the 
Pieta. The original is raised over an altar, so high that 
the head of Christ is out of sight. Nash built a stage 
around the Pieta, photographed it in the round. These 
are the first photographs ever made of the head of Christ. 
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“One morning he (Michelangelo) had gone to the 
place where it stands and observed a number of 
Lombards who were praising it loudly. One of them 
asked another the name of the sculptor, and he re- 
plied, ‘Our Gobbo of Milan’ . . . Michelangelo said 
nothing, but he resented the injustice of having his 
work attributed to another, and that night he shut 
himself in the chapel with a light and his chisels, and 
carved his name on it.” (From Giorgio Vasari’s The 
Lives of the Painters.) The legend on the shoulder-band 
says, ““Michael Angelus Bonarotus Florent Faciebat.” 
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There were those in Rome who argued that the 
Madonna looked younger than her son in this Pieta. 
A friend named Condivi asked Michelangelo about 
this. “Do you not know,” he answered me (says 
Condivi), “that chaste women remain fresher than 
those who are not so? How much more, then, a virgin 
who has never been led astray by the slightest sinful 
desire? . . . The divine power came also to her aid, so 
that . . . her purity might appear to all the world. 
Not so necessary was this in the son . . . he was exposed 
to all that can befall a mortal man, sin only excepted.” 
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The composition of the seated Madonna with the 
dead Christ in her arms is one of the oldest in Chris- 
tian art. It came originally from Germany where 
such a statue was called Vesperbild, or Image for the 
Evening Prayer. The Italian name, Pieta, means piety 
or pity. In Michelangelo’s Pieta the Madonna is not 
only younger looking than the Christ, she is larger. 
This was no invention of Michelangelo’s. It was, in 
fact, a tradition of Renaissance art that the Madonna, 
still living and still the mother of God, must domi- 
nate the corpse relinquished by the son of God. 
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FORGOTTEN MYSTERIES 
“Say they were forgotten . . 


.” With some stories that 


is easier than to clear away the dark mists which sur- 
round them. As in previous issues, presented here are a 
few tales which fall into that mysterious category. 


monc the question marks which 
forever throng the shadows is the 

one which should end history’s strang- 
est unfinished sentence, the broken 
fragment which concludes the original 
version of the gospel of St. Mark. 
Describing the scene when Christ’s 
tomb was discovered to be empty, the 
record ends, “They said nothing to 
anyone, for they were afraid of...” 
Afraid of what? Of whom? Why 
should the women, finding Christ’s 
body gone, be afraid to tell the news? 
In the standard version, there is a 
period after that phrase, but the period 
only conceals a most tragic truncation, 
for the remainder of the sentence is lost. 


* 


HE horses of Elberfield, those un- 
believable equines who could 
carry on a conversation and solve 
mathematical problems, have long 
since gone into limbo, pursued by psy- 
chologists waving proofs that such 
things are impossible. 

But the facts of the matter are that 
the horses rapped out with their 
hoofs intelligent answers to simple 
questions and complex mathematical 
problems, that one horse was blind 
and ‘erefore could not be influenced 
by visual signals, that they were tested 
by remote control with no one being 
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Biblical scholars agree that St. Mark 
is the oldest, most accurate gospel. 
Yet in describing the strangest scene 
of all, the scene in the greying day- 
break: at Christ’s tomb, the story stops 
with a broken fragment, a fragment 
ending on a note of fear—of fear which 
has no place in the story. 

History has had no time for that un- 
finished sentence. It has tramped on, 
using a period as a stop gap. But no 
period belongs there, and the question 
mark which does hides possibilities as 
mysterious as what occurred in that 
quiet garden where a man is supposed 
to have fulfilled his promise that he 
would return from the dead. 


* 


present in the stables at the time. 

The horses were kept at Elberfield 
in Germany. They were trained by a 
man who profoundly believed that 
animal intelligence varies from ours 
only because of a difference in sym- 
bols. The horses rapped on a board 
with their front hoofs. They were 
taught by means of a blackboard. 

Investigated in 1914 by some of the 
most eminent scientists in Europe, the 
horses answered questions, spelled the 
investigators’ names and solved 
mathematical problems. How they 
accomplished it is still unexplained. 











N MAY 19, 1845, the two ships of 

Sir John Franklin’s ill-starred 
arctic expedition were last seen—or 
were they? 

Six years later, on April 6, 1851, 
passengers and crew of a British boat 
saw two ships on top of an ice berg. The 
ships fitted the description of the Ere- 
bus and Terror, Franklin’s two boats. 

From 1848 to 1853 a horde of rescue 
expeditions were sent after Franklin, 
but only one fact of importance was 
turned up. That was a note buried in 
a cairn saying that the explorer and 


* 


HE story of the man who found 
the secret of eternal youth has 
been a prop for brain-weary fiction 
writers since the dawn of literature. 
One such story may not be fiction. 
St. Germain, alias Count Soltykoff, 
alias Count Bellamare, alias Count 
Aymer, alias Chevalier Welldon, alias 
God only kndws what else, claimed 
that he was five hundred years old, 
and that he had conquered “this 
thing called death.” 

But besides aliases there are also 
facts. Although St. Germain’s past 
was investigated by the secret services 
of three countries, and although he 
was a prominent figure at the court of 
Louis XIV, no one ever discovered 
the date or place of his birth—nor was 
the fact of his death ever established. 

Many contemporary writers stoutly 
maintained that St. Germain was 
never seen to eat, but on this point 
there are conflicting reports. However, 
it is certain that he had a profound 
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his men had abandoned their ice- 
bound ships, that Franklin had died, 
and that the remaining officers and 
men were starting on the hopeless 
trek to Backs Fish River. None of them 
ever reached civilization. 

Why did they abandon their ships 
for that hopeless journey? How did the 
ships come to be on top of the berg? 
And if they were so frozen, are they 
perhaps still floating aimlessly in the 
land of endless ice, with the strange 
record of that weird expedition ice- 
locked within them? 

* 


knowledge of chemistry. He devised 
the finest dyes of his age. He was able 
to manufacture artificial jewels which 
baffled the greatest experts, and to 
remove flaws from diamonds. He al- 
ways had immense wealth, although 
none of the royal spies who shadowed 
him ever found his source of income. 

From 1746, when he first came upon 
the historical scene, to the day he fled 
to Russia 20 years later, he did not 
age. Moreover, he had a personal 
knowledge of events transpiring hun- 
dreds of years before, the details—all of 
them correct—being as vivid as if he 
had been present, which was his 
claim. Casanova says he died at Hesse 
in 1782, but he was identified 50 years 
later in London — looking no older. 

And there the fog of mystery closes 
in again. From the beginning of his- 
tory the legend of the “immortal 
ones” has dogged the human race. 
There is an old saying about smoke 
and fire. —R. DeWrrr Muer 
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Mrs. T. S. Reboff, yearling bride of a Retired bachelor pilot R. E. Downs has 





‘‘T NEVER FORGET A FACE’’ 


Co by this dubious compliment, the 
person you meet is unimpressed. But if you 
can also recall his name and a few things of 
interest about him, his response is one of pleasant 
surprise. Imagine that you are being introduced 
to the ten people whose pictures appear here. 
Look at each picture and relate the information 
given below’to the face. Then turn to the next 
page, where additional instructions will be found. 








Minister’s daughter Delse Erock is a Artist Hugh R. Dees owns a small shop. 
home lighting adviser. Plans to return Has had some recognition. Sundays he 
to college in fall to finish her course. and his fiancée go on painting jaunts. 





promising C.P.A., plays piano rather set very enviable records yet is modest 
well and is active in church groups. about them. Opinions are conservative. 
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Young architect Arnold V. Craig has a 
brother in medical school. He likes 
open cars and wants to live in Florida. 





Pseudo-liberal Zelia Lovelace, radio Golfing, chess enthusiast broker Ewald 
manufacturer’s daughter, likes to dis- M. Jones believes a small school best ' 
play her daring. She plays at all sports. for his girl; hence, Lawrence College. iq 





Middle College’s drama instructor Tim Shoe tycoon’s wife Mrs. O. I. Thayer, 
Maynard was in Europe recently. GOP worker, is “just crazy about the 
Worked in factory; still holds CIO card. stage.” Travels to see each new play. 
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The pictures are lettered A through F and 
the personal facts, well scrambled, are 
numbered 1 through 40. Read each state- 
ment and then letter it to show the person 
to whom it applies. If you get 27 or more 


correct, your score is supertor. Anything 
above 20 is good. Answers on page 137. 


1____She plays at all sports 
2___Zelia Lovelace 
3____He has set aviation records 
4___Mrs. O. I. Thayer 
5____Is a broker 
6__Mr. R. E. Downs 
7__Is a drama instructor 
8 Travels to see plays 
9__.Mr. Hugh R. Dees 
10____Likes open cars 
11____Married toa promising C.P.A. 
12___Mr. Arnold V. Craig 
13 Is a young architect 
14____Is a pseudo-liberal 
15___Mrs. T. S. Reboff 
16____Holds conservative opinions 
17____Is a home lighting adviser 
18___Has a small art shop 
19___.Likes golf and chess 
20____Is a sales executive 
21___Has worked in a factory 
22____ Plays the piano rather well 
23___Mr. Ewald M. Jones 
24____The daughter of a minister 
25___G. O. P. worker 
26 Tim Maynard 
27____Is a bachelor 
28____Active in her church groups 
29____ Young D. Pend 
30____Likes to display her daring 
31____Young artist 
32___Delse Erock 
33___Has a daughter at Lawrence 
34____Wants to live in Florida 
35___-~Married one year 
36 Is “‘crazy about the stage” 
37____Plans to return to college 
38____Is wife of a shoe tycoon 
39___Still holds CIO card 
40____Teaches at Middle College 
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THE GIFT OF GAB 


IT'S EASY TO TALK A TRAFFIC COP OUT OF A 
TICKET IF YOUONLY KNOW HOW TO HANDLE HIM 





““ULLOVER there!’’ roared the 
cop. Mr. Brown promptly 
complied. 

‘*‘Whassa idea?’”’? demanded the 
law. “You blind? Didn’t ya see 
that red light?” 

“I’m sorry, officer,” said Mr. 
Brown, “‘but—” 

‘Listen, don’t argue with me. I 
won’t stand for none of that stuff. 
You must be color blind going 
right through a light like that. All 
right. You got your driver’s license? 
Let’s see it.” 

“Yes,” began Mr. Brown, “It’s 
right—” 

“TI said to pipe down!” repeated 
the copper. “I ain’t got no time to 
stand here and listen to you gab 
all day. Just hand it over. Hm. 
Seems to be okay. All right. Got 
your registration?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Brown, 
“T always—” 

“Never mind what you always 
do! Hand it over, and forget the 
speeches. Huh. Well this seems to 
be all right too. Must fit this car 


all right. There couldn’t be an- 
other one like it. Baby, I’ll bet 
your grandfather drove this bus 
when it was new.” 

It’s a—” 

“Shut up!” roared the law. 
“I’m doing the talking. Say, it’s a 
wonder there’s anybody left alive 
on the roads with saps like you 
driving around. I ought to give 
you a ticket for this, but I’m feel- 
ing good-natured today. You look 
like a harmless goof. Now beat it, 
and don’t say I never did you a 
good turn!” 

“I want—” began Mr. Brown. 

Pipe down!” yelled the copper. 
“Go on! Scram!” 

Mr. Brown was ten minutes late 
getting home from work—an un- 
heard-of occurrence. “Clarence,” 
said his wife, “‘what kept you?” 

“A cop stopped me for going 
through a red light,” said Mr. 
Brown. “‘He was going to give me 
a ticket, but I stopped that. I gave 
him the old line, and talked him 
out of it.” §—Parke CumMincs 
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ooxs, brochures, manifestos, 

monographs, tomes, tabloids, 
treatises, translations, guides, ga- 
zettes have told his story. Nearly 
thirty volumes of his correspond- 
ence have been published; more 
are in prospect. Fact and Fiction 
About Wagner, The Truth About 
Wagner, attacks on The Truth 
About Wagner are on every 98c 
book counter. The one and only 
Richard has been dissected, ana- 
lyzed, explained, preached, propa- 
gandized and worshiped as no 
other composer, living or dead. 

He himself was a literary vol- 
cano. He chronicled My Life, The 
Work and Mission of My Life. He 
had an idea that his art work was 
the end-all and be-all of social, 
artistic and human progress. He 
turned out treatise after treatise to 
prove it: On Poetry and Composition, 
On the Performing of Tannhauser, 
Art and Revolution, Art and Climate, 
Religion and Art, What is German? 
Know Thyself, On the Human 
Womanly, to name some of them. 


A NOTE ON WAGNER 


HIS LIFE IS A CHALLENGE TO BIOGRAPHERS, 
AND HIS MUSIC A SIGNAL FOR CONTROVERSY 


He has been described as genius, 
buffoon, coward, hero, philoso- 
pher, monster, spoiled-child, affec- 
tionate and faithless husband, king 
of musicians, execrable pianist .. . 
braving poverty and exile, wear- 
ing silk dressing gowns and send- 
ing for confectionery in the midst 
of a barricading fracas—in short, 
defying all the regulation categor- 
ies by which despicable characters 
are distinguished from admirable. 

There is little doubt that he 
regarded himself as the center of 
the cosmos, paid himself the hom- 
age he thought the world owed 
him. If Liszt could not come when 
he asked him, Liszt’s engagements 
were “trivial.” If a friend left 
while he was reading his prose 
poems, because her child was ill, 
he declared the child was in no 
danger. When contradicted, he 
would leap like a stag, roar like a 
bull, pace the room like a caged 
lion; his voice grew hoarse and his 
words came out in screams. With 
a childish craving for affection, he 
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loved to be kind, to display his 
charm. He approved of dogs and 
servants because they adapted 
themselves unquestioningly to his 
mood. He preferred women to 
men because they were more 
docile. He had only one perma- 
nently satisfactory relationship: 
with Cosima. She continually 
yessed him. 

He loved to show off. Reports 
state he would stand on his head, 
climb up a roof, slide down a ban- 
nister, hang by his feet from a bal- 
cony railing. He insisted on stray 
pieces of silk and satin to strew 
around his room, silk underclothes, 
flowers, perfumes, bath salts, any- 
thing expensive. He was cranky 
about his clothes, wrote his tailor 
for a dressing gown of 
Pink satir. stuffed with ciderdown 
and quilte<i in squares like the gray 
and red coverlet I had of you; exactly 
that substance, light, not heavy; of 
course with the upper and under 
material quilted together. It must be 
lined with light satin, six widths at the 
bottom, therefore very wide. Then, 
put on extra—not sewn on to the 
quilted material—a padded ruching 
all round of the same material; from 
the waist the ruching must extend 
downwards into a raised facing (a 
garniture) cutting off the front part. 
Study the enclosed drawing carefully. 

He expected each woman on 
whom he conferred attention to 


leave her husband, children, home, 
comfort—and follow him until he 
turned to another. These, and a 
thousand other details are avail- 
able. 

Yet with them all, no conclusive 
biography, no finally definitive 
psychological portrait of Wagner, 
the man, is possible. Too many 
matters rest upon contingency. 
Every year the publication of let- 
ters and documents which have 
been suppressed or withheld neces- 
sitates revision of past estimates. 

For example, no one knows who 
his father was. No future biogra- 
pher was present at his concep- 
tion. Apparently, Wagner himself 
at one time thought he was the son 
of Ludwig Geyer; later, accord- 
ing to Cosima, he said he didn’t 
think so. Mein Leben refers to “my 
father, Friedrich Wagner.” Herr 
Hitler, before he officially cham- 
pioned Wagnerian music, had the 
matter thoroughly investigated 
and demonstrated—at least to his 
own satisfaction—that Geyer was 
not Wagner’s father, that Richard 
was pure Aryan with not one drop 
of Semitic blood. 

There seems to be no completely 
satisfactory explanation, either, of 
Wagner’s anti-Semitism. ‘‘A 
grudge,” he told Liszt, who dis- 
approved of his attack, Judaism in 
Music, “is as necessary to my 
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nature as gall is to blood.” During 
part of his life, Wagner undoubt- 
edly thought he was part-Jewish. 
Nietzsche believed his belligerent 
attitude was an effort to conceal it. 

Among other things, we shall 
never know the degree of his sin- 
cerity in his many experiments to 
find the one woman “who can 
make me eternally happy.” Nor 
can we judge the full import of his 
relations with Cosima. Their let- 
ters from and to each other are 
missing; it is said she burned them. 

It is not easy to take Wagner’s 
word at its face value. Nietzsche, 
who of course had his reasons, 
said: “I confess my mistrust of 
every point which rests solely on 
the testimony of Wagner. He 
remained, like Victor Hugo, true 
to himself even in matters bio- 
graphical: he was an actor.” 

x *« * 

In the bright light of his accom- 
plishments, the man Wagner is 
but an insignificant shadow. It is 
relatively unimportant to the 
world what he experienced in the 
way of emotion. It is vastly more 
important that his works convey 
an emotion to their beholders. 

Today, they unquestionably do. 
Twenty-five years ago you could 
not give away seats to Tristan und 
Isolde; twenty-five years from now 
the world may have had its fill of 





the love-potion. But not today! 
Tristan und Isolde is Broadway’s 
most persistent box-office success. 
Wagner subsidizes the Metropoli- 
van Opera, remains the best draw 
in the concert business. From 
Miami to Vancouver, the land is 
populated with Wagnerites who 
swoon in seas of sound, completely 
engulfed by Jeit-motif, and act as 
though they were attending at one 
and the same time a church serv- 
ice and a political rally. 

Out of five hundred of them, 
not one has seen all the Master’s 
music-dramas from Rienzi through 
the Ring. Nor is there one in five 
thousand who can tell you the 
story of the tetralogy and not omit 
or mix up some character. But 
each has, on his shelf, books 
explaining all. In short, most Wag- 
nerites pretend, feign knowledge 
they haven’t, are drugged by 
sounds they do not fathom, iden- 
tify motives which Wagner con- 
tinuously proclaimed the “‘sine qua 
non of my music.” 

Interview twenty professionals 
and you'll find them in the same 
boat with the laymen. A few, 
especially the conductors, may 
furnish you with startling opinions: 
that Wagner is anti-musical, anti- 
conductor. They contend a man 
who never wrote a worth-while 
note of music except for the stage 
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can scarcely be considered a fivst- 
class musician. They point out 
that his orchestration is heavy, 
muddy. ““There is never a pure 
sound,” says Stravinsky. “Every- 
thing is amalgamated.” According 
to Debussy, you couldn’t tella 
cello from a flute. “‘Tristan und 
Isolde,’”’ he wrote, “‘is a sort of pub- 
lic rut—the rectilineal violence of 
desire. One feels obscurely dis- 
turbed, embarrassed and offended. 
Everybody knows it is nonsense to 
die for the sake of a woman. It is 
more than ridiculous. It is inde- 
cent... . Tannhauser is gauche: the 
animal in man in all its sublime 
and obscene grandeur. . . . Gotter- 
dammerung: vertiginously piled 
themes tumbling over one another 
like mountains of dishes over mil- 
lions of shattered bottles.” 

Those who think Wagnerian 
stocks are enjoying a bull market 
argue that his Art Work of the 
Future is already the art work of 
the past, that far from being the 
arch-innovator his contemporaries 
thought him, he was but the cul- 
mination of an epoch. He finished 
off rather than opened a period. 
His system worked for him, but 
for no one else. They believe that 
Wagner was not a born musician 
in the sense of a Mozart or a 
Schubert, that he did not possess 
their natural gifts. A man of 











infinite control, with a big intel- 
ligence and a wide range of inter- 
est, he was the victim of his theor- 


ies. To the extent, they say, that 
he (like all composers of the har- 
monic school) resorted to chords 
which grow easily familiar, even 
platitudinous, his music will come 
to sound stale and obvious—while 
Bach’s polyphony on the other 
hand will remain as fresh as the 
day it was penned. 

Wagner’s greed was a weakness. 
In the beginning, in his first youth- 
ful attempt at drama, he killed off 
forty-two persons in the develop- 
ment of a plot and had to bring 
some of them back as ghosts to 
enable him to complete the piece. 
In the end, he persisted until the 
wearing out of his purely musical 
material was obvious. Take Parsi- 
fal, set aside the large part—the 
best part—which is senseless apart 
from the poem, and the rest, con- 
sidered intrinsically as absolute 
music, will not bear comparison 
with the musical material of 
Figaro, or the Leonore overture and 
the Eighth Symphony. 

But Wagner made his contri- 
bution. He is helpful to neophyte 
listeners, reassures them by repeat- 
ing an idea indefinitely until they 
get it. Also, he established once 
and forever the position of the 
musician in society. He beckoned 
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shahs and emperors, bossed prin- 
ces and prima donnas. He was the 
first—and to this day the only— 
composer to have a building (he 
called it a temple) in which no 
tones have been sounded except 
those conceived by him. He also 
revolutionized the art of conduct- 
ing and started 2 vogue for stick- 
gods which has not ended even to 
this day. 

Of Wagner’s music, no final 


PREPARE TO 


HE’. kill me if she knows this gets 
out, because I promised not to 
tell a soul. Well, this is what really 
happened .. .” 
* 

“Our baby? No. Nothing new to 
report about him. He’s just about the 
same as ever. Oh, I almost forgot. This 
morning he did the funniest thing . . .” 

* 

“No, I ain’t got no statement to 
make—nothing at all. Kid Socko was 
just too good for me, and I got no 
alibi. But if it hadn’t been for that 
lucky .. .” 

* 

“Well played, partner. Beautifully 
played. But I think you’d have made 
one more trick if you’d . . .” 

* 

“Good game, eh? Yes, that boy 

Troogins is a swell halfback. He re- 








evaluation is possible. Chances are 
that it will suffer a slump in popu- 
lar favor. Certainly, other and 
greater makers of music are at 
home in regions where he is a 
stranger. They enter doors to 
which he has no key. They pub- 
lish emotions without his pompous 
pretentiousness. They do not need 
to proclaim that they will live for- 
ever in the memory of man. 

—CARLETON SMITH 


LISTEN LONG 


minds me of the run that Bildergild 
made in ’99. The ball was on the 
eight-yard line . . .” 

* 

“I’m coming, dear, but I just want 
to tell Jim about that trout I landed. 
This won’t take a minute.” 

* 

“I know you’re all very busy, so I 
won’t take up much of your valuable 
dime. sis.” 

* 

**I won’t bore with the details of it 
because you’re going to see the picture 
tonight, but honestly it’s the funniest 
thing when the house burns, and .. .” 

* 

“I hate people who talk about their 
operations, but I thought you might 
be interested to know that Doc Free- 
man said my tonsils were really the 
queerest . . .” —Oscar Hatcu 
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STEP UP YOUR WORD POWER 





ANY GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATE POSSESSES A 
NIMBLE VOCABULARY—THE TRICK IS TO USE IT 


“HE lay down on the macada- 
mized lounge,” says O. 
Henry in one of his stories, de- 
scribing the dull routine of John 
Perkins, an Average Man. It’s a 
little touch, that macadamized 
lounge. A lesser writer would 
have written hard and let it go at 
that. But O. Henry had imagi- 
nation and vocabulary—and they 
continue to give pleasure long 
after his trick endings have lost 
their surprise value. 

It strikes me that building a 
vocabulary in one’s native tongue 
is the very opposite of the job in- 
volved in learning the rudiments 
of a foreign language. If you are 
going to Mexico or South Amer- 
ica for business or pleasure, and 
have to be able to ask directions, 
order a meal, or get your clothes 
laundered, you concentrate on key 
words—the words that will do the 
most work. 

A mere handful of verbs suffices 
for any routine |contingency: do, 
make, say, show, give, be, have. 


/ 


““Make the car go,” “make an 
omelet,” ‘“‘make me hot water,” 
will save learning the verbs start, 
cook, and heat. 

This is communication at its 
lowest level, one step beyond sign 
language (and often in practice 
coupled with it). It is on a par 
with, ““Me see bear — ooh! — me 
run.” It expresses the outstanding 
facts, but is like an outline draw- 
ing: no color, no shading, no di- 
mension. 

For effective speech beyond 
this kindergarten, primitive-man, 
or American-abroad stage, we 
want not the word that will do 
the one particular job of the mo- 
ment; we don’t want hard, we 
want macadamized lounge, because 
macadamized expresses hard plus 
overtones. It is the overtones that 
make the difference between de- 
notative and connotative speech. De- 
notative speech is plain and fac- 
tual. It tells us that Tom Car- 
ruthers III showed us the silver 
cup he won at table tennis. Con- 
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notative speech gives the thing 
color, shading, dimension — says 
he displayed it—better yet, that he 
sported, brandished, paraded, flaunted 
it, each word a more specific varia- 
tion of showed, expressing the idea 
of showed plus a quality which the 
denotative word lacks. 

Fascinating talk, and writing 
that holds you with a delighted 
sense of meeting an unusual turn 
of thought around the corner of 
the next comma, are the result of 
the fusion of many elements, but 
none more important than this 
quality of connotation. This, to 
my mind, is 50 per cent of the 
business at least, and is itself a 
combination of imagination plus 
the right word to give it life. 

By imagination, I mean that 
you first have to see, in your head, 
Tom Carruthers III making a cer~ 
tain kind of gesture with the ping- 
pong trophy. If there are no over- 
tones in the mind’s eye, there can 
be none in the words that trans- 
late the image to the hearer. But 
most people, I believe without 
proof, see things more vividly than 
they describe them. They need a 
connotative vocabulary in order 
to give what is fresh, original, 
colorful, unexpected, and keenly 
felt, a chance to be known. 

Let us square off and look at 
show and some of these other verbs 


that were mentioned as time-sav- 
ers to the American in a foreign 
land. They are the very verbs 
which we overwork here at home. 

Returning to Carruthers III 
and the tassie, the verb in “showed 
us the cup” can be broken down 
into five different kinds of show- 
ing: display, proof, information, 
ostentation, and disclosure. You 
see it really tells us very little 
about the drama of Tom, the cup, 
and the spectators. 

So also when I say that a cer- 
tain deal nailed down by your 
younger brother “shows good judg- 
ment,” might I mean that it in- 
dicates, or that it hints at, or that 
it argues, bespeaks, attests or in- 
volves? The lad may have shown 
confidence. What is added or sub- 
tracted by saying instead that he 
breathed, exuded, or scintillated 
confidence? 

Let us take one look at the over- 
used have. We say that ‘“Tom Car- 
ruthers had an Elk’s tooth on his 
vest.”” Would or wouldn’t it be a 
little fresher if we said it hung, 
rested, reposed, basked, drooped? 

We could take the other verbs 
down the line — have, make, do, 
give, go, say — but there is no 
space, except to insist that here is a 
crucial vocabulary situation, and 
that one cannot do better than to 
watch his speech for these jack-of- 
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all-trades-and-master-of-none 
verbs. Every time one overhears 
himself using one of this collec- 
tion, he should ask himself what 
he really meant. Jim gave a pack- 
age to Lester. Did he surrender it, 
concede it, bequeath it, present it, 
supply it, confer it, deliver it, fur- 
nish it? What was the flavor of 
the act, as near as we can come 
to it? 

To learn this, to fall into the 
habit, is to go some distance to- 
ward effective description and 
dramatic speech, away from the 
stodgy words, the moss-grown vo- 
cabulary, toward the nimble 
words that live. And here is an- 
other secret of interesting talk, and 
also a caution. You don’t have to 
flood your speech with these ac- 
tive words to get your effect. If 
you say that Tom paraded his tro- 
phy, and add, “‘I mean he actually 
waved and flaunted it, that is he 
really displayed it,” you lose your 
audience with the second or third 
lively verb. It is easy to fall into 
the pit of overemphasis. The 
beauty of the nimble word is that 
it is generally strong and vivid 
enough to stand alone. 

An army, according to Napo- 
leon, moves on its stomach. A 
language moves on its verbs. The 
verb is the most important of the 
parts of speech. Each of the hun- 








dreds -of verbs mentioned in this 
article is known to everyone who 
has passed the eighth grade or his 
twenty-first year. To use our verbs 
effectively we do not need to ran- 
sack the dictionary. We already 
possess the equipment. We need 
only to cultivate the full use of a 
vocabulary we are generally too 
lazy or too thoughtless to bring 
out of the mind into speech. 

Anyone can set himself exer- 
cises on verbs. The tasks I have 
in mind are so simple that at least 
the first half of each can be done 
on the bus or commuter’s train, 
and will in addition serve to while 
away the time that comes after 
exhausting the war cables and the 
comic strips, and before the rider 
gives up to the hypnotic effect of 
the advertising car cards. 

1. Think up verbs for facial ex- 
pressions, most of them having 
to do with the eyes. Examples: 
frown aad smile and their families 
of specific verbs such as grin and 
scowl; and words of the squint, 
glower, ogle and leer category. 
Having gone as far with this list 
as you can without aid, try to 
make distinctions. What is the dif- 
ference between a snicker and a 
giggle? Between sulk, mope, pout, 
pine and fret? Those two girls 
across the aisle, are they peeping 
or peering at you? Does Uncle 
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Harry sneer or gloat when he 
thinks he’s caught you oif base? 
For home and library work, look 
up meanings to set yourself right, 
expand the list, and maybe create 
some sentences. 

Do the distinction work on the 
following exercises as well: 

2. Make a list of human noises, 
such as whine, screech, keen, 
whimper — the more unusual 
verbs. Add a list of ten more un- 
usual nouns for noise and clamor, 
such as tumult, bedlam, tintinna- 
bulation, pandemonium, hubbub, 
din. Then, if you’re up to it, com- 
bine verbs and nouns. The babble 
of many voices in a small room, 
does it form a tumult or a hubbub? 

3. Pry out of your mind as long 
a list as possible of verbs meaning 
to beat: t.e., batter, flog, cudgel, 
pommel, pound, scourge. Com- 
pare them. What is the difference, 
for example, between belabor and 
smite? 

4. How many words do you 
have for the various shades of 
meaning of fat? Is there any dif- 
ference between obese and plump, 
between portly and stocky? Do the 
same for thin—consider the wide 
differences involved in scrawny and 
willowy, emaciated and lean, cada- 
verous and wiry. Take both the 
thins and the fats, and pigeonhole 
them according to favorable, un- 





favorable, and neutral connota- 
tions. 
These comments and these ex- 
ercises by no means exhaust the 
road of learning. But an indi- 
vidual bent on increasing his 
speech-range will, by the time he 
has exhausted them, have in- 
vented exercises of his own. The 
thesaurus (he should own a Roget, 
which comes in inexpensive edi- 
tions) will suggest many angles. 
Perhaps it will occur to him, if 
he takes to heart the advice about 
work on train or bus, to ask him- 
self what the word is for the pecu- 
liar way in which the conductor 
punches tickets, the crusty old 
gentleman shuffles his paper and 
reads, the thick-ankled lady dis- 
mounts from the front step. 
Although the aim of vocabu- 
lary work is to increase facility of 
speech, it must be stressed that 
paper work is essential. Not only 
are we largely visual minded — 
which means that our memory 
works more efficiently when aided 
by sight—but the work of shaping 
the words by hand helps engrave 
them on the mind. Vocabulary 
exercises are worth doing only 
when they are written out. There- 
after they should be supplemented 
as soon and as often as possible 
by the use of the words in every- 
day talk. —A.Lison AYLESWORTH 
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YOUTH WINS THE WEST 


THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS, AND 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK WAS ONE OF THEM 








w= POPP years ago the nation, 
led by Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, cele- 
brated the sesquicentennial of the 
organization of the Northwest 
Territory. While the five states 
properly made much of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, a document in- 
ferior historically only to the 
Federal Constitution and the De- 
claration of Independence, no ad- 
vantage was taken of the occasion 
to fix for annual remembrance 
the birthdate of George Rogers 
Clark, the bold pioneer leader 
without whom there might indeed 
have been no Northwest Terri- 
tory. 

Certainly those who preach 
‘‘rugged”’ individualism were 
caught napping here. For George 
Rogers Clark is a shining example 
of the courage and daring of the 
American individualist and that, 
without benefit of the darker pas- 
sions. Clark was a true conquista- 
dor in spirit, perhaps in his own 
way as masterful as Cortes, as 


adventure-loving as De Soto, and 
with none of the viler customs of 
those gentry. At twenty-five Clark 
had conceived his plan for con- 
quering the Northwest; at twenty- 
seven he had practically consum- 
mated the scheme. 
* -% »* 

George Rogers Clark was born 
near Charlottesville, Virginia on 
November 19, 1752. Life began, 
not at forty, but at puberty in 
frontier days and from boyhood 
young Clark learned to use a 
rifle, to track the forests and to 
fight the red foe. He was only 
twenty years old when, with chain 
and compass, he became a sur- 
veyor in the new West across the 
Appalachians. When he was bare- 
ly twenty-two he was serving as 
a captain in Lord Dunmore’s War 
against the Indian tribes. After 
that he surveyed for the Ohio 
Company in Kentucky, where he 
also found several choice sections 
of land for himself. 

Apparently his youth and fear- 
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lessness made him respected by 
the frontiersmen, for in 1776 an 
assembly of pioneers selected him 
to journey to Virginia and secure 
assurance that Virginia would as- 
sume sovereignty over the Ken- 
tucky region. It was thus young 
Clark who addressed Governor 
Patrick Henry and spoke for the 
frontier. His mission was success- 
ful and he returned to convey 
authority for the establishment of 
a county government over the 
area which is now the state of 
Kentucky. 

On the Atlantic seaboard at 
this time the Revolutionary levies 
were locked in the struggle with 
the trained British regular troops 
and mercenaries. However, the 
settlers west of the Appalachians 
were in a perilous position them- 
selves: the entire Ohio Valley east 
of the Mississippi belonged to the 
British. From Detroit regular 
troops, backwoodsmen remaining 
loyal to the Crown, and Indians 
harassed the settlements on the 
frontier, hoping thus to sap what- 
ever resources the seaboard colo- 
nies could draw from this region. 
What is more, the British, to en- 
courage their Indian allies, offered 
bounties for the scalps of the Amer- 
ican frontiersmen and their 
families. So, on a smaller scale 
than in the East, some of the 





bitterest fighting of the Revolu- 
tionary War went on in this 
“new” West. 

In the brain of one backwoods- 
man, a Virginian become a 
“hunter of Kentucky,” there was 
now conceived an audacious plan: 
at once to strike a retaliating blow 
at the British in the West and at 
the same time to conquer a vast 
area of fertile lands where, prior 
to this time, British imperial policy 
had discouraged immigration and 
settlement. It was Clark who con- 
ceived the scheme. He sent two 
young hunters to spy out the IIli- 
nois country and when the infor- 
mation they brought back showed 
the time was favorable for action, 
he at once returned to Williams- 
burg, then the capital of Virginia, 
to lay his plans before Governor 
Patrick Henry. 

The scheme had in it elements 
calculated to fire the minds of the 
daring borderers. Clark planned 
to float down the Ohio as secretly 
as possible, to fall upon Kaskaskia 
and subjugate it, and then to 
move swiftly against the other 
posts. No doubt it was his private 
dream to proceed north and strike 
a blow at Detroit, the center of 
all the British operations in the 
West, where dwelt the hated Gov- 
ernor Hamilton, the Great Hair- 
buyer who paid for every Ameri- 
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can scalp that was brought in. 

Patrick Henry listened to 
Clark’s scheme and was fired by 
the daring of the proposed ven- 
ture. Virginia had little to offer 
in the way of funds and still less 
could it afford to send men but it 
gave its authority for the expedi- 
tion — that and a blessing. Clark 
himself was, in the next four de- 
cades, to get little more for his 
efforts. 

In May, 1778, Clark floated 
down the Ohio with a hundred 
seventy-five riflemen on flatboats, 
which also carried all the stores 
and supplies. The flotilla proceed- 
ed until it came to the mouth of 
the Tennessee River. At that point 
Clark landed his men and struck 
north for Kaskaskia. On July 4, 
1778, Clark reached the Kaskas- 
kia River. Now the strictest vigi- 
lance was exercised to keep the 
inhabitants of the region ignorant 
of the presence of the invading 
force. Clark crossed the river with 
his men during the night and di- 
vided his forces into two compan- 
ies, one to take the town, the 
other to attack the fort. 

The traditional story of the cap- 
ture of Kaskaskia, melodramatic 
as it is, seems to be true enough. 
A ball was in progress inside the 
fort, there was dancing and revel- 
ry, and the sentinels were unpre- 





pared for the tall, bearded rifle- 
men in coonskin caps and fringed 
buckskins who came out of the 
night. Clark himself, as audacious 
as Cortes in Mexico, gained in- 
gress to the fort, entered the hall 
where the ball was in progress and 
stood on the threshold, his arms 
folded across his chest, gazing at 
the dancers. Then, so the story 
goes, an Indian saw him and gave 
the warwhoop. Clark advanced 
and triumphantly declared that 
the dancing should go on: not 
Great Britain but Virginia ruled 
now. As he spoke his men took 
possession of the fort and com- 
manded the town. The conquest 
of the West had begun. 

Wisely Clark now invited the 
Creoles to become citizens of the 
new American Republic and as- 
sured Father Gibault, their priest, 
that freedom of worship was guar- 
anteed to everyone by the govern- 
men he represented. Thenceforth 
George Rogers Clark not only had 
enthusiastic volunteers for his mi- 
litia from the Creole families, but 
Father Gibault worked devotedly 
to assist him in maintaining order. 
A detachment sent to Cahokia 
was well received by the inhabi- 
tants and so the second objective 
of the expedition was attained 
without bloodshed. 

But Clark’s work was by no 
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means done. If his conquest had 
been accomplished simply, those 
who had been “conquered” now 
looked to him to rule the entire 
region, to maintain discipline not 
only over his own men but over 
the restless Indian tribes as well 
and to be prepared to subdue not 
only the Indians but also the Brit- 
ish, who could soon be expected 
to attempt to reinvest the terri- 
tory. He won over the inhabitants 
and enlisted tho%xe who were will- 
ing into companies, which were 
drilled regularly and turned into 
disciplined soldiers. 

Clark’s victory was, of course, 
a blow to the prestige of Hamil- 
ton, the British commander at 
Detroit, and the latter, as soon as 
he was apprised of the change of 
fortunes in the Illinois country, 
made plans to drive out the in- 
vaders. No mean adversary, Ham- 
ilton nearly matched Clark’s ex- 
ploit by leaving Detroit, going up 
the Maumee River from Lake 
Erie and then down the Wabash 
River to Vincennes. Since Clark 
had been able to leave only a few 
of his men there, that post was re- 
captured by Hamilton without 
difficulty. Now with winter com- 
ing Hamilton remained quietly 
at Vincennes, confident he had 
only to wait for the spring to 
march across to Kaskaskia and 





surround Clark, whom he out- 
numbered nearly five to one. 

Clark knew that he must strike 
boldly if he was to strike at all. 
He therefore determined to make 
a surprise move, regardless of the 
severe winter weather. Shrewdly 
studying. the strategic aspects of 
his problem he had a tiny gun- 
boat fashioned and sent it up the 
Ohio to command the mouth of 
the Wabash River so that Hamil- 
ton could not send a force down 
to surprise him. Then gathering 
his. garrisons so that he might 
present as strong a front as possi- 
ble he started out from Kaskaskia 
on February 7th to march the 240 
miles to Vincennes. 

Again secrecy and caution at- 
tended the expedition, for if Ham- 
ilton became suspicious he might 
prepare a hotter welcome than 
the small American force could 
withstand. While there was suffi- 
cient food when the men started 
out, the coming of the spring 
floods drove out the game, and 
even made travel by horseback 
impractical. Soon there was hun- 
ger and despair to fight. 

But Clark would not turn back. 
He had canoes and pirogues built 
and by his own confidence in- 
spired the men to move forward, 
even when the floodwaters reached 
their shoulders. Two weeks to a 
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day since they left Kaskaskia they 
approached Vincennes. 

In the darkness the riflemen 
took up positions enabling them 
to fire into the portholes of the 
enemy’s battery. The superior 
markmanship of the Americans 
thinned out the besieged forces. 
The next morning Clark asked 
for the surrender of the post and 
that afternoon Hamilton, seeing 
no other way out, capitulated. To 
Clark’s credit it must be recorded 
that he did not hang the “Great 
Hair-Buyer,” as many frontiers- 
men desired him to do, but sent 
him, instead, back to Virginia to 
stand trial. 

After this great victory Clark’s 
name and his accomplishments 
were repeated throughout the new 
West, in admiration by the back- 
woodsmen, in awe by the Indian 
tribes, by the French inhabitants 
and even by the British on the 
border. This youth of twenty- 
seven had checked British power 
west of the mountains and had 
captured the hated Hamilton. 





But somehow his country forgot 
him. His accomplishments did in- 
fluence the American commission- 
ers in Paris to press Britain to 
surrender the Northwest Terri- 
tory to the victorious colonies; but 
Clark nevertheless found himself 
responsible for the debts he had 
incurred for supplies for his ex- 
peditions. Virginia had made pro- 
mises but the creditors kept after 
Clark. 

The rest of his life he spent in 
bitterness and obscurity. The 
legislature of Virginia gave Clark 
a sword but let him petition again 
and again for just compensation 
without paying his claim. The last 
years of the pioneer leader, who 
died on February 13, 1818, were 
sad ones, his character, his for- 
tunes and his mind equally 
clouded. 

But the thrilling story of his 
youthful achievements remained 
to inspire countless others who 
braved the hardships of border life 
to find homes in the new West. 
—Puiuip Paut DANIELS 


ANSWERS TO TEST ON PAGES 120-122 


1—F; 2—F; 3—C; 4—I; 5—H; 
6—C; 7—G; 8—I; 9—J. 

10—E; 11—A; 12—E; 13—E; 14— 
F; 15—A; 16—C; 17—B; 18—J; 
19-—H. 


20—D;21—G;22—A;23—H; 24—B; 
25—I; 26—G; 27—C; 28—A; 29—D. 

30—F; 31—J; 32—B; 33—H; 34— 
E; 35—A; 36—I; 37—B; 38—I; 39— 
G; 40—G. 
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On this page 
last month we 
said some 
mean things about the business 
department, especially as con- 
trasted with the editorial depart- 
ment, which you may recall is 
composed of an infinitely superior 
group of individuals. 

We have now been asked to 
publish a retraction. Very well, 
we apologize. But we still insist 
that every word we said is gospel- 
true. We won’t, however, go all 
through that again. We took so 
much space the last time telling 
how we were tricked into pub- 
lishing a semi-commercial notice 
that there wasn’t much room left 
for the announcement itself. 

A joke is a joke, but the crea- 
tures in the business department 
really want that announcement 
published. And a promise is a 
promise. So here it is. 

* * * 

If you wish to preserve your 
copies of Coronet in permanent 
book form, they may be sent to 
us for binding into volumes con- 
taining six copies each. The 
bound volumes are of reinforced 
green buckram with gold stamp- 
ing, and the owner’s name is 
stamped in gold on the cover 
without additional charge. The 
cost is $1.75 per volume of six 


Informal 


announcement 


copies each. Since this is a non- 
profit service, a remittance should 
accompany all orde:s. 

Copies should be sent prepaid 
to Coronet, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. (If you specify 
that the shipment contains maga- 
zines, the post office will allow 
you a lower rate.) The copies will 
be returned, by express collect, in 
the form of bound volumes about 
three weeks after receipt. 

Missing issues can be supplied 
or damaged issues replaced at 
35c each, with the exception of 
the November, 1936 and January, 
1937 issues. The September, 1939 
and subsequent issues may be re- 
placed at 25c each. Complete in- 
dexes will be bound in with each 
volume upon request. 

Also available are special bind- 
ers, made of red fabricoid with 
the name Coronet stamped in 
gold on the cover, holding a single 
copy of Coronet. Their purpose is 
to protect the current issue in the 
periodical rooms of libraries, in 
the reception rooms of profes- 
sional men, and in similar in- 
stances where the magazine re- 
ceives unusual handling. The cost 
of single copy binders is $1.50 
each, including postage. 

* * * 

The new issue of Coronet ap- 

pears on the 25th of each month. 
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